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THE KING OF MEN. 
Lines for the Peace Society. 
BY DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


Some of my friends tell me that the following is not 
poetry, but prose, broken into lines of ten syllables, to 
resemble blank verse. Be itso. I donot pretend to be 
a poet, and this kind of versified prose serves my present 
purpose better than prose of the usual kind. Agamem- 
non was the highest type of a hero in the old martial ages, 
and was therefore called king of men. I would try to 
show, if I could, that, in this age of an advanced civili- 
zation, there is another and better type of manhood than 
that employed in destroying fellow creatures, bombarding 
their cities and wasting their lands. In my humble opin- 
ion, Stephenson, with his railways, was a greater bene- 
factor of mankind than Napoleon with his victories. 


Illiad. Book I. 
172—506. 
Who is the king of men? It is not he 
Whom office, with high pomp and power, beguiles 
To self-delusion, nor yet he who rules 
By right divine, so fancied or so claimed ; 
But he who leads men captive by his voice, 
Or pen, or deeds resounding through the world, 
In good bestowed or evil overthrown ; 
He only is a prince of men. 
His roof 
May haply lie within the shadow cast 
By roofs far statelier, and his daily path 
Be trodden by the side of lowly men, 
Or he may move amid admiring crowds, 
Their leader or deliverer hailed. All bear 
Commissions from above, on errands sent 
To serve, by means diverse, the same great end, 
The welfare of their race. 
Behold the roll 

Whereon, in light that will not fade, appear 
The names most worthy, each in due degree. 

First in the bright array, and honored most, 
Are names immortal for great deeds of love 
~ those who bore them; men who lived and taught 
The lesson wisest for a human life, 
By precept and example magnified, 
Self-knowledge, self-respect and self-control; 
And found in other’s happiness their own, 
Their inspiration and their recompense 
The love of their own kind, themselves forgot. 

Here too are teachers of the gentler arts 
And homelier virtues, such as fill the home 
With sunshine, and a gentle radiance shed 
On the familiar and beloved walls; 
The family citadel, of loving hearts 
The shelter, and the joy of blameless lives. 
Here are apostles of the Christian peace 


Proclaimed in Palestina, ages since, 
Which men have long forgotten; or in sooth 
Prefer the brute example of their tribes 
Of savages and beasts of prey. Yet peace 
And human brotherhood the wise and good 
From ages immemorial have foretold, 
And come they will, as light of morning breaks 
Upon the ending of a stormy night; 
Peace over all of our revolving sphere 
For all its children, whatso’er the star 
O’erhead, or shore distant or near below, 
Brilliant Arcturus, or Southern Cross, 
African mountains or Asian plains, 
Or the green islands of the Pacific seas. 

Here are the sages, who communion held 
With unseen spirits of the universe, 
To learn their mysteries and in turn reveal 
To mortal man, what mortal man may know, 
Of the dim cycles in the ages past, 
Since earth began, or what is yet to come, 
In worlds beyond us and the world within; 
Illimitable space, with systems filled 
Of suns and planets and the fiery trains 
Of comets, sweeping through regions where 
The mind doth falter, in its grasp of things; 
The mind itself, mysterious most of all, 
Impalpable, with faculties endowed, 
Divinely given, though not divinely used, 
Which thinks and loves, and without seeing peers 
Towards the infinite, then seems to die 
But hopes to live again in fairer realms. 

Here are discoverers of far off lands, 
Who have enlarged the boundaries of the world, 
And given new homes and commonwealths to man. 

Here are magicians who the chains unloosed, 
Which bound the forces of the elements, 
Inland and sea, and all pervading air, 
To make them ministers of human will; 
Laborious giants on the plains and streams, 
Or messengers through depths of stormy seas, 
And over tops of mountains, swift as waves 
Of light, when sunrise bursts on morning skies. 

n tasks so useful to their fellow men, 

The victors, leaders or followers, gained 
More laurels than were ever gained on fields 
Bloodiest and bravest of old renown or new, 
Save those for freedom fought, for freedom won. 
The victories of peace leave not the stin 
Of grief rankling behind them. They who win 
Are by the voices of mankind at last 
Saluted as the chieftains of their race, 
Their graves men visit, as they visit shrines. 

The haughtiest conqueror or king enthroned, 
From Cyrus to the Cesar of our day, 
Had but a half dominion; mountains barred 
Or the great seas confined it, and its years 
From first were numbered. The diviner Mind 
Its sceptre wields o’er continents and isles, 
Far as the reach of language, and in length 
Of ages, lasting as the globe itself. 

ho foremost stands in this illustrious host 

Of benefactors, bearing there the palm? 
Who best deserves the homage that we pay 
To genius, virtue and self-sacrifice? 
Who hath the richest of man’s offerings laid 
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Upon the worlds’ high altars, in all time, 

The gathered wisdom of six thousand years, 
Embalmed in prose and songs of many lands 
And peoples? Who the magic scales can hold 
Wherewith to weigh ethereal elements, 

And mark their value in the wealth of mind? 
None but their Maker. This howe’er we know, 
That he, of all mankind, wherever found, 

Who most hath done to serve his fellow men, 
He is by right ‘he king of men. 


August, 1893. 


THE SOCIAL AND MORAL ASPECTS OF WAR. 
“* And he shall speak peace unto the nations.”— Zech. 9:10. 


SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE CHICAGO PEACE CONGRESS, 
SunpDAy, 20, 1893, By Rev. Puivie S. Moxom, D.D. 


A persistent element in the world-ideal of the greatest 
Hebrew prophets was peace among all nations. It is an 
interesting fact that the rule of the peaceful Solomon, and 
not the rule of the great soldier David, furnished the type 
of national glory upon which the minds of succeeding gen- 
erations loved most to dwell and which gave form to their 
prophetic forecast. 

Equally is universal peace a main feature of the world- 
desl which Christianity presents. As, in the conception 
of the olden prophet, the Messiah was to speak peace unto 
the nations, so, in the conception of New Testament 
apostle and seer, the Christ is to bring ‘* peace on earth 
and good will among men.” 

Modern scientific altruism agrees with Hebrew and 
Christian prophecy in its prognostication of universal 
peace. The philosophy of evolution, in which the ele- 
ment of conflict fills so large a place, as it passes to the 
moral plane, speaking through the poet Tennyson, bids 
man 


“Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


From the religious, from the ethical, and from the 
scientific point of view, an invincible logie leads us for- 
ward in thought to a time when war will cease to be a 
possible condition of profit or progress, and humanity will 
attain unto universal peace realized through universal co- 
operation under the benign and sovereign law of love. 

To the superficial observer, indeed, as he looks out 
upon the modern world with its vast military and naval 
equipment, and sees the nations armed to the teeth, and 
maintaining a system of conscription that makes almost 
every able bodied man, at least in Europe, a soldier, hu- 
manity seems far enough from the ideal. Never was 
military science so highly developed, never were weapons 
of offence and defence so powerful and deadly, and never 
were the destructive possibilities of war so enormous as 
now. And yet never was there atime when the friends of 
peace had such large and solid reasons for encouragement 
and hope as they have to-day. The very multiplication 
and perfection of the means for destroying life, as has 
often been pointed out, is accomplishing this good result, 
of impressing upon all but the most stolid minds the utter 
madness and wickedness of war. 

During the last twenty years there has been rapid prog- 
ress towards the permanent establishment of international 
peace. The change in the material situation by the in- 
creased application of scientific discovery and intelligence 
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to the art of war, which to many people seems so marked 
a change for the worse, is more than offset by the great 
change in the economic and moral situation. The pres- 
ent condition of Christendom with respect to-the question 
of war is better than itseems. While military experts 
have been applying the latest conclusions of science to the 
development of military art, many experts in morals 
have been applying the conclusions of ethical iuquiry to 
international relations. Meantime the people have been 
slowly awakening to the real significance of war. There 
is more serious and more widely-extended reflection on the 
wastefulness and immorality of war. In increasing num- 
bers men are questioning the necessity and reasonableness 
of the appeal to arms. They are beginning to suspect 
that what they have heretofore accepted as a nor- 
mal feature of human life is abnormal and monstrous 
because at last it has been outgrown. The recent 
action of the British Parliament in unanimously pass- 
ing a resolution in favor of meeting the friendly overtures 
of the American government with respect to the con- 
clusion of a permanent treaty of arbitration is significant 
of a great change which is rapidly taking place in the 
public mind. 

The two governments in their action are reflecting the 
popular conviction and confirming the popular judgment. 
It is interesting to remember that Mr. Cremer, Sir John 
Lubbock and the English Peace Society have urged this 
resolution on Parliament for many years, and, at last, 
the House of Commons has awakened to the discovery 
‘* that what had previously been declared to be impossi- 
ble, unconstitutional and most inexpedient, has now 
become so obviously desirable that not a single hostile 
vote could be registered against the motion.” 

Is not this the beginning of the realization of that 
dream which has haunted prophetic minds among peace 
men for many years — the establishment of a Universal 
High Court of Arbitration through which war is to be 
finally abolished ? 

At last war is on the defensive. It has reached the 
apologetic stage. Its old assurance and arrogance are 
passing away. Even military budgets, once so popular, 
must now be excused to the people, and the main argu- 
ment urged in their favor is the necessity of preserving 
peace. Conquest, extension of territory and glory even 
have lost their spell. 

The principal arguments by which war is now defended 
— it is no longer advocated — are 

(1) Its antiquity. Men say war, always has been, 
therefore it must always be. The inanity of the argument 
is too apparent. Once small-pox and the cholera took their 
unobstructed way through communities and continents ; 
but intelligence and care have almost extirpated the for- 
mer, and the latter is rapidly losing its terrors. 

For long ages slavery cursed the human race; to-day 
it maintains a precarious existence only among savage 
or barbarous peoples. Duelling, which was for centuries 
a recognized means of avenging affronts to honor and 
settling disputes between man and man, has ceased to be 
reputable, is branded by civil law in most countries as 8 
crime, and has ceased to exist save rarely in a few 
exceptional communities. War has lingered long, and 
may linger still, but it too is doomed to extinction. 

(2) But, it is urged that human nature will of neces- 
sity perpetuate war. Men will always be subject to un- 
controllable passion. Selfishness and hatred—greed of 
gain and lust of power — will always dominate. 
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But this is to ignore or deny the moral progress of the 
species. The error of the older economists was their 
assumption that selfishness is the strongest, the most 
persistent and the only stable motive to human action. 
But strong as selfishness is, it is weaker than love. 
Surely, if slowly, men are learning that they are bound 
together by ties which cannot be broken without loss 
and suffering to all. The real gain of each is the gain 
of all. 


What is true of the family and the community is true 
of the nation ; and, we are beginning to see, it is true also 
of the race. No nation can gain permanently at the ex- 
pense of another nation. 


History is the record of human progress. The prog- 
ress has not been uniform. There are eddies and back- 
currents inthe stream. But age by age humanity advances. 
The average of human nature is higher to-day than at any 
time in the past. Men are steadily growing less cruel, 
less bestial and less selfish. 


Once war was the chronic, we might even say the nor- 
mal, condition of humanity. Now it confessedly is excep- 
tional. Once a vocation, now it is, at most, an avoca- 
tion. Once a daily regimen, it is now an extreme and 
critical measure like a surgical operation. 


Everything points to its ultimate abandonment. Once 
nations were natural and instinctive enemies to each 
other ; now they are bound together by a thousand ties of 
mutual knowledge, commerce, industry, science, educa- 
tion and charity. Men in the mass are becoming more 
humane. National antipathies have disappeared or have 
lost their ancient strength. 


(3) A third and favorite argument in defence of war is 
the claim that there is no power, save the military power, to 
guarantee the fulfilment of treaties. Civil law has its 
sanctions in police and courts and prisons ; so internation- 
al law must have its sanctions in armies and navies. 

But this argument ignores the trath that the real guar- 
anties of civil law are moral rather than material. The 
peace of a community is preserved by the moral sentiment 
of the majority. ‘The public conscience has far greater 
force than police and military combined. This conserva- 
tive force, inhering in the intelligence and moral sense of 
the people, grows stronger continually. 

The disposition of men to trust the corporate man, that 
is the community or the nation, for the maintenance and 
protection of their rights, increases with the development 
of civilization. 

We have but to broaden our application of the prin- 
ciple which we daily see to be operative in the narrow 
sphere of the nation, to the family of nations. The union 
of the nations in a treaty of arbitration and peace which 
shall create an International Court, would rapidly develop 
an international consciousness like that national conscious- 
ness which now underlies the daily life and preserves the 
internal order of each individual nation. 

The peaceful adjudication of international differences 
would soon become a habit. 

Already the practice of arbitration has been carried so 
far between England and the United States that the sug- 
gestion of war between these two countries would be 
treated as absurd by the vast majority of those people on 
both sides of the Atlantic who form public sentiment 
and shape public action. 


The influence of the example set by the English-speak- 
ing nations must be far-reaching and powerful. 


(4) Butit is urged finally, that readiness for war 
insures peace: si vis pacem, para bellum. ‘There is a 
certain plausibility in this contention that hides its deep- 
lying fallacy. Once it was true. It is still true, perhaps, 
of those civilized communities that border on savage 
tribes. The show of brute force affects the brutal mind. 
But of the nations of Christendom it is no longer true. 
In a civilized community no man needs to carry weapons of 
defence to insure the respect of his neighbors and prevent 
them from encroaching on his rights. 


We do not keep muskets stacked in the front halls of 
our dwellings and gatling guns mounted at our windows. 
In all this broad land there is not a city that has fortifica- 
tions and armed sentries. There is no more real necessity 
for forts and camps bristling with rifles along the frontiers 
of European countries than there is for a cordon of troops 
around this building. Do not think me extravagant. I 
say ‘* real necessity.” 


Why should Frenchmen and Germans hold themselves 
ready to blow out each others’ brains? There are bitter 
memories still alive, and ** Alsace” and ‘‘ Lorraine” still 
exert an ominous spell over the minds of many in both 
nations. But that spell is kept active and powerful by 
the proximity of French and German armies. Readiness 
for war, instead of insuring peace, is a constant provoca- 
tive of war. Huge standing armies perpetuate and nour- 
ish the martial spirit. 

The possession of powerful weapons, such as the mod- 
ern war-ships carry, is almost inseparable from a tempta- 
tion to use them. Of what earthly use are these floating 
fortresses and colossal guns save for the hellish purpose of 
destroying human lives? Of what use are vast armies of 
economically unproductive men, drilled and uniformed 
and armed, save for the purpose of butchering each other 
in the shortest possible time? War is the raison d’étre of 
the soldier. The piping times of peace” are abhorrent to 
him, save as he is much more a citizen than a soldier, and 
then the enforced idleness or fruitless activity of military 
life are unspeakably irksome to him. 

In the present stage of human progress the true max- 
im is ‘* If you desire peace prepare for peace.” 

Consider what would be the effect of a general European 
disarmament? It would practically make war impossible. 
It would dispel the temptation to national disagreements. 
It would remove the irritable susceptibility which stand- 
ing armies in close proximity to each other inevitably 
create. It would permit the natural and easy iotereom- 
munication of adjacent peoples, and let the peaceful and 
beneficent impulses of social and commercial interchange 
weave nation to nation in ties of mutual good-will and 
profit. When men cannot fight they seldom wish to fight. 
Power almost inevitably carries with it the disposition to 
use power. Ifthe great Nations of Europe would consent 
to a mutual reduction of armies to a merely police footing, 
war would be eliminated from the possibilities of the 
future. 

The impracticability of such a step lies only in the 
difficulty which inheres in a long-continued and tradition- 
al way of thinking. If peoples can be brought to see that 
the right thing is always both the practicable and the 
profitable thing, they will throw away their military equip- 
ments as long ago men threw away the sword and pistol 
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which once were a part of every gentleman’s habitual 
dress. 

Let us now consider, somewhat in detail, 

I. Tae Soctat Aspects or War. 

The more familiar social results of war I may pass over 
with afew words. Of the horrors of war in its destruction 
of human lives and all the frightful sequence of physical 
suffering and mental anguish, I need not speak here. 
The picture cannot be overdrawn. History is full of the 
awful tragedy. Let those who would know the ghastly 
reality read Baroness Von Suttner’s Die Waffen Nieder 
(** Lay down your Arms’”’), or Emile Zola’s La Débdcle 
(‘*The Smash Up”). The former is much the better, 
since its motif is nobler, but either one will give to the 
inexperienced mind an impression of the prosaic and 
actual aspect of war which never can be forgotten.* 

From the social point of view war is evil, and only evil. 

1. Because it is, to the last extreme, economically 
wasteful. 

In the first place, it causes immense destruction of 
economic values. Aside from the enormous consumption 
of agricultural and mechanical products incident to the 
support of troops in camp or in the field, there is always 
a great amount of sheer destruction caused by the opera- 
tions of armies both on the march and in battle. Confla- 
gration accompanies war as its inseparable companion. 
The country which is the scene of a military campaign is 
wasted and desolated as if it had been swept by furies. 
Farms and vineyards, granaries and orchards, factories 
and villages are trampled and shattered and consumed. 
Harvests are left ungathered or are reaped by sickles of 
flame. Cattle and sheep are slaughtered or dispersed 
beyond recovery. Horses are drafted into the service of 
death and perish miserably with their drivers or riders. 
In the economic waste the victors suffer only less than the 
vanquished. There is nothing more frightful than a great 
victory, save a great defeat. Always there is loss. That 
is the one constant feature of a modern war. And, in 
almost every case, it is loss without compensating gain. 

In the second place there is economic waste in the 
abstraction from the countries engaged in strife of vast 
productive force. A million men in arms are a million 
workers removed from the cultivation of the soil 
and the mechanic arts. Even in time of peace the 
army is a constant and heavy drain on the productive 
energies of a nation ; for thousands of artisans must idle, 
in camps or spend in drill the strength that would enrich 
communities with industrial products. 

It is true that certain kinds of industry are stimulated 
by war. Factories for the manufacture of weapons and 
ammunition and the various materials necessary to mili- 
tary equipment do a thriving business, but almost their 
entire product is destined to speedy destruction. But 
while these industries are stimulated the beneficent arts 
of peace which make for a nation’s prosperity and 
moral advantage inevitably languish. The condition of a 
nation engaged in war ceases to be normal and healthful. 
It is like that of the human body which a serious wound 
fills with fever. The natural and healthy functions of 


every organ are disturbed. With every day of war the 
nation grows poorer and weaker. 

In the third place there is economic waste in the derange- 
ment of public finance and the costly accumulation of 


*Another, and still more Fy oe book than either of the above, is 
Count Tolstéi’s “Peace and War.” 


debt to burden succeeding generations with heavy taxes 


on all forms of industry. The workers of the world to- 
day are giving a large percentage of their annual product 
to pay the interest on the cost of past folly and crime in 
the shape of needless wars. The National Debts of 
eighteen European States in 1891, amounted to about 
five thousand million pounds sterling, or 24,350 million 
dollars, the great proportion of which huge sum has been 
incurred, directly or indirectly, by war. The interest on 
these debts amounts to 220 million pounds, or 1,071,400,- 
000 dollars. The world is poorer by many billions of 
dollars and lower by many degrees in the scale of eco- 
nomic advancement than it would have been but for 
wars. 


2. But war is not only economically wasteful, it is 
also politically evil. With rare possible exceptions it 
obstructs the progress of popular freedom. War is the 
natural accompaniment and ally of despotism. The mil- 
itary spirit and habit are hostile to that free exercise of 
individual judgment and free play of individual action 
which are necessary to the best political life. 

In spite of wars and conscriptions the nations have 
advanced in political liberty, but their advance has been 
retarded or made unspeakably costly by a widespread 
and despotic militarism. 

Free men make the best soldiers, it is true ; but soldiers 
do not, save rarely, make the best free men. 


War has overthrown many a political constitution. 
Republics that become possessed of the military spirit 
invite the dictatorship that ends in monarchy. 


3. War is obstructive of the social integration of 
humanity through which it obtains its highest develop- 
ment. 

Let me pause here to state explicitly what has been 
implied in this entire discussion. We must discriminate 
between war as an exceptional and extreme act of self-de- 
fence, and war as the result and expression of a deep-rooted 
and long cultivated disposition. The military spirit and 
habit find their natural and logical expression in wars of 
aggression for the sake of gain in wealth or territory or 
power. Most wars are of the latter class. Most revolu- 
tions have been struggles for self-preservation against the 
encroachments of tyranny supported by force of arms. 


Our contention is against war, as an institution, the 
inevitable product of the military spirit. War, thus de- 
fined, is always and everywhere obstructive of social 
progress. A war may seem, incidentally, to aid social 
progress by producing changes which liberate social forces 
previously latent, but this is much like the contribution to 
a man’s wealth which fire makes when it consumes his 
house by revealing gold that had beeu secreted in its 
walls. Human society advances in spite of the obstruct- 
ing and demoralizing influences of military conflict. 
War thrives on national antipathies It intensifies that 
national selfishness which makes nations Ishmaelites, 
every one with its hand against its fellow. 


The natural and normal tendency of mankind is toward 
unity of thought and interest and action. Human prog- 
ress is advancement toward the realization of this unity 
throughout the entire race. It does not involve the de- 
struction of national individuality any more than the unity 
of the family involves the destruction of the individuality 
of its members. The law of the universe is diversity in 
unity. The individual man completes himself in the unity 
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of the family ; the family completes itself in the unity of 
the nation; and the nation completes itself in the unity of 
mankind. ‘* The Parliament of man, the federation of 
the world” is not the mere dream of a poet, but the cer- 
tain goal of a great and inevitable sociological tendency 
and movement. ‘* God hath made of one [family] every 
nation of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.’”’ The 
real history of man reveals a two-fold process going on 
slowly from the beginning of his existence. On the one 
hand is the process of individualization by which is pro- 
duced an ever finer and higher, and more distinct type of 
the individual soul. Savages are much alike, as cattle in 
a herd. They are gregarious as are cattle. Civilized 
men are not gregarious but social, that is, compan- 
ionable, through intellectual and moral affinities ; but they 
are individualized so that their diversity is enormously 
increased. Each man is more significant and of higher 
value in the scale of being. 

On the other hand is the process of integration, by 
which is produced a higher collective life that expresses 
itself in a complex and coherent social organization. So- 
ciety is the product of the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of men. It is not the result of congenital or geo- 
graphical relations, but of spiritual affinities which spring 
from the universal unifying force of love. Godis love. The 
unity of man is in God, the infinite Life that animates and 
sustains all. 

The tendency toward a closer social unity of mankind 
which we see working in thousand fold ways — in inter- 
national commerce and charity, in interchange of litera- 
tures, and in the ever increasing number of political, ethno- 
logical, social and religious Congresses,— is but the work- 
ing of the universal force of spiritual gravitation by which 
the multiform life of humanity is drawn to its true centre 
and unity in God, and which is to culminate in the final 
perfect social organization of the race in the Kingdom of 


War, the product of selfishness, promotes as well as 
expresses selfish and destructive antagonisms. It rudely 
cuts the filaments of interest and good will which bind 
peoples together. It segregates when naturally men 
would unite, and so retards the divine beneficent process 
of social integration by which the nations of the earth are 
to be bound in a universal brotherhood of mutual love and 


service. 

The philosophy of evolution, which approaches the 
problem of human life from the purely scientific side, 
while accounting for wars in the past, interpreting them 
on the material plane as features of the struggle for exist- 
ence through which the fittest survive, logically points 
to the abolition of war. 

The moment we pass up from the material plane to the 
moral, the evolution takes on new phases. On the higher 
plane it is the morally fittest that survive, and the morally 
fittest survive not by destruction but by conservation, 
that is by service. The strong protect, the weak so that 
the weak become strong. Man climbs not by pushing 
down his rival but by lifting him up, so that both mount 
together. 

From the social point of view, then, war is evil and 
only evil. It destroys or hinders the largest products of 
industry, and is therefore economically wasteful. It re- 
presses the instincts of freedom and retards the progress 
of civil liberty, and is therefore politically evil. It checks 


unity of the nations of the world in a common life of 
mutual good will and mutual helpfulness, and is therefore 
socially maleficent. 


II. Tue Morat Aspects or War. 


These are more serious than the social aspects of war, 
considered from the economic or scientific point of 
view. Indeed, the two are not separable, save in thought. 
So much of the moral aspect has been involved in the 
preceding discussion that I need dwell on it now but a 
few minutes. 

Some one has suggested that there is always a ludicrous 
element in evil. 

This is because evil is in the last degree unreasonable, 
that is, in so far as it is the direct product of human 
choice. 

The humorist cannot read the history of man without 
sometimes feeling the absurdity of much human action so 
deeply as to wonder whether even the gods do not in- 
dulge at times in Cyclopean laughter. 

How often poor man has pulled his helmet or military 
cap over his eyes, and straightway played the fool on a 
colossal scale. Ah, but the pity of it is that his folly is 
provocative of tears and groans instead of mirth. There 
is a vast absurdity in war. Recall those words of Titanic 
sarcasm in ‘* Sartor Resartus” : 

‘* What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the 
net purport and upshot of War? To my own knowledge, 
for example, there dwell and toil, in the British village of 
Dumdrudge, usually some five hundred souls. From 
these, by certain ‘ Natural Enemies’ of the French, there 
are successively selected, during the French War, say 
thirty able-bodied men ; Dumdrudge, at her own expense, 
has suckled and nursed them; she has, not without diffi- 
culty and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even 
trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, another 
build, another hammer, and the weakest can stand under 
thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much weep- 
ing and swearing, they are selected; all dressed in red; 
and shipped away, at the public charges, some two 
thousand miles, or say only to the south of Spain; and 
fed there till wanted. And now to that same spot in the 
south of Spain, are thirty similar French artisans, from a 
French Dumdrudge, in like manner wending; till at 
length, after infinite effort, the two parties come into 
actual juxtaposition ; and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, 
each with a gun in his hand ; straightway the word ‘ Fire’ 
is given ; and they blow the souls out of one another ; and in 
place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty 
dead carcasses, which it must bury, and anew shed tears 
for. Had these men any quarrel? Busy as the Devil is, 
not the smallest! They lived far enough apart ; were the 
entirest strangers ; nay, in so wide a Universe, there was 
even, unconsciously, by commerce, some mutual helpful- 
ness between them. How then? Simpleton! their 
Governors had fallen out; and, instead of shooting one 
another, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads 
shoot. Alas, so it is in Deutschland, and hitherto in 
all lands ; still as of old, * What devilry soever Kings do, 
the Greeks must pay the piper!’” 

In the vast majority of cases the unprejudiced and 
clear-seeing observer must affirm that war is unnecessary 
and futile. In view of its character and its tragic results 
it is therefore immoral. It can justify itself at all only 


the great social tendency towards the integration and 


by producing benefits that are greater than the evils it 


God. 
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has wrought. Failing to do this it is immoral and utterly 
condemnable. 


Now in the first place war is directly opposed to the 
law of love. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
isa fundamental principle of rational ethics. Love never 
works harm; it seeks and accomplishes only good. But 
war, if not the expression of hatred between the contend- 
ing nations, rapidly develops hatred that is passionate 
and pitiless. Meanwhile in its every stage it works harm 
to all concerned. Ina word war unjustified by a clear 
moral necessity, is murder, robbery and arson on a colossal 
scale. It is undiscriminating murder. The innocent suffer 
with the constructively guilty, and often the innocent 
suffer the most. 

In the second place, war is enormously prolific of vices 
and crimes. Cruelty, drunkenness and licentiousness 
thrive in camp and field, and spread like a contagious dis- 
ease through communities that are infected by the pres- 
ence of armies. Long after armies are disbanded the 
bad product survives and perpetuates itself. Always the 
morality of civil life is lowered by a war, and at its close, 
and long after, criminal statistics show a marked increase. 

Military life promotes an appalling carelessness of 
human life and great disregard of rights in property. 
Often the forager becomes athief. Unquestionably there 
has been vast improvement in military discipline in recent 
times and the property and lives of non-combatants are 
much safer now than in former times. But the best that 
can be said is that there has been a reduction of the evils 
incident to war. Those evils cannot be wholly abated 
while war continues to be the means of settling interna- 
tional differences. 

As long as men in uniform are licensed to kill and rob 
and burn, so long will there be a baleful overflow of de- 
structive force, and many men out of uniform will continue 
the habits of vice and crime once formed under the 
assumed exigencies of military campaigns. 

In one word, then, let it be said plainly, that war con- 
tradicts the fundamental principles of morality, often 
stunts or destroys the noblest virtues, promotes the worst 

vices, and retards the moral progress of the species. 


But it is said that war certainly promotesvirtues, such as 
courage and fortitude and self-sacrifice. This is true only 
in a qualified sense. A battle undoubtedly gives scope 
for virtues of a high sort. Many a bloody field has been glo- 
rified by sublimest courage and self-sacrifice. Many soldiers 
have proved themselves heroic and magnanimous in the 
deadly crisis of armed conflict. But war does not make a 
hero out of a poltroon nor asaint out of adastardly sinner. 
The brave and virtuous man will be a brave and virtuous 
soldier, but there is no power of alchemy in blvody strife 
to transform the base metal of truculence into the gold of 
real courage. Besides, whatever scope war may give for 
chivalric and virtuous action, peace gives wider scope for 
the development and exercise of all virtues. That land is 
unworthy of liberty which ever suffers the memory of its 
patriotic defenders on the field of blood to be forgotten, 
but it is also unworthy and incapable of continued exist- 
ence if it does not produce contestants on the bloodless 
fields of peace whose virtues are quite as high as those 
which shone with transfiguring splendor amidst the murky 
clouds of battle-smoke. 


It is easier to be a good soldier than to be a good citi- 
zen. It is easier to die for one’s country in the intoxicat- 
ing enthusiasm of war than it is to live for one’s country 


amidst the subtle temptations to self-indulgence or selfish 
ambition in time of peace. Every day of our life brings 
opportunities for heroism. Every sphere of industry gives 
scope for manifold virtues. The world needs men of 
honor and industry and benevolence far more than it needs 
disciplined and skilful soldiers. The faithful citizen, the 
wise philanthropist, the patient scholar, the diligent arti- 
san, the devoted servant of the public good, all these are 
needed on loftier and grander fields of action than were 
ever swept by the armies of a Napoleon or a Von Moltke. 


Let us stand with our faces to the future. ‘* Lebe die 
Zukunft!’ War belongs to the past with its long, slow 
struggle out of bestiality and barbarism. With widening 
intelligence men rise to higher planes of endeavor and 
conflict. The brotherhood of man is no longer a dream 
but a begun and growing experience. ‘The nations are 
clasping hands, even here in ‘* the White City,” in a firm 
pact of mutual good will and mutual service. The arts 
of peace are driving out the horrid arts of war. East and 
West, North and South, the nations are feeling a common 
impulse. Itis the gentle but strong force of universal 
love pulsing from the heart of the Eternal God. 

The Christ, who came as the Prince of Peace, at last 
will see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. Already 
the prophetic eye beholds the dawn of that day 
' ay war-drums throb no longer and the battle-flags are 

uried, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 


THE FRATERNAL UNION OF PEOPLES. 


RY HODGSON PRATT. 


(Paper written by request of the Committee for the Organization 
of the FirrH UNIVERSAL PgeAcE ConsRess, held at Chicago.) 


(1.) INTERNATIONAL ANIMOSITIES AND THEIR CaUsEs. 


(1) When the writer of this paper visited Buda-Pesth 
in order to establish an Arbitration and Peace Society, he 
paid a visit to the Cardinal Archbishop of Hungary, who, 
on learning the object of the interview, at once observed : 
‘*If you want to get rid of war, you must get rid of the 
hatreds which lie so deep in men’s minds.” 

There is, undoubtedly, much truth in the Cardinal’s 
remark; and in the former ages of the world’s history 
every little tribe of men was animated by hatred against 
other tribes. In due course, however, a better compre- 
hension of what was demanded by self-interest, led the 
hostile tribes to combine in larger groups, and to put 
some limit to their internecine rivalries. They had dis- 
covered that an interchange of services and of products 
was more advantageous than conflict. In fact, men came 
to learn that Trade was more profitable than War. 


In the slow course of time, each race or nation has, 
owing to a thousand influences, acquired certain qualities 
of brain andhand which differentiate it from all the 
others. 

Each, therefore, needs the others, and the latter need 
each, until at last there comes that ‘‘ unity in diversity ” 
which is seen in a Swiss or American Federation, and 
through which men of many languages, religions and 
races constitute a harmonious and prosperous community. 
Unhappily, the world at large is, as yet, far froma 
condition of things like that indicated by such a phrase 


as ‘* The United States of Europe.” In that part of the 
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world’s surface which we call Europe, we find a number 
of States which claim to be at the head of civilization, 
through the services they have rendered to science and 
religion, through the grandeur of the events through 
which they have passed, and from their immense accumu- 


lation of wealth. Yet, what a condition of barbarism do | 


they not present, when we observe the fact that their 
governments are, at this moment, devoting themselves to 
the object of placing twelve millions of armed men in 
battle-array against each other. Wealth, science, 
thought and skill are all devoted, ina supreme degree, 
to the accomplishment of mutual destruction. The 
dearest hopes of mankind, its highest aspirations and its 
greatest interests are here sacrificed to the object of 
making a holocaust of men in the prime of life, the chief 
producers of the national sustenance. In the face of an 
evil so appalling, and so entirely opposed to the moral and 
material interests of humanity, it becomes a solemn duty 
to consider all the causes, direct or indirect, which may 
be at work to produce such a condition of things as we 
now have before us. 


(a) The fact must be clearly recognized that hate, 
mere blind, unreasoning hate, plays a larger part in hu- 
man affairs thanis often admitted. Just as between in- 
dividuals or families — even when refined and educated — 
unreasoning antipathy may arise, leading to injustice or 
crime, so it is with nations. Facts are in such a case 
powerless to convince; reason and conscience become 
paralyzed; and appeals even to self-interest are not 
needed. Suggestions to ‘‘ arbitrate” arethen brusquely 
rejected. 


(6) In the next place, even from the very outset of 
school-days, all through the University career and, then, 
later on in manhood, we are sedulously taught to believe 


in the essential superiority — moral, intellectual and 
religious, of our own country. Instruction in history is 
altogether lop-sided ; boys and men are taught far more 
about every tenth-rate man, or every tenth-rate event, in 
our national records, than about the very greatest men or 
events which concern any foreign a Moreover, 
facts relating to War, to the annexation of other men’s 
lands and to the subjugation of foreign populations oc- 
cupy much greater attention than facts relating to philos- 
ophy, religion and politics, or to social and industrial 
reform. ‘True nobility and heroism are represented as 
embodied rather in the soldier than in the reformer, the 
philanthropist or the statesman. 

Under such education in youth and manhood, it becomes 
afterwards impossible to judge impartially respecting the 
conduct of other nations with whom we come into dispute. 
The whole tendency of that teaching is to convince us 
that foreign peoples are more likely to bein the wrong 
than ourselves, because they are less noble and more sel- 
fish ; less truthful and more treacherous. 

(c) Animosity has not only its seat in the moral 
causes which we have indicated, but they have their seat 
also in false economic ideas. There has been,— not only 
the absence of right ethical teaching, — but also the 
absence of right scientific teaching. Just as within a 
community, many persons imagine that the interests of 
the several classes are antagonistic, so nations also are 
blind to the fact that in the long-run, their interests are 
one. No one class, or group of traders or producers can 
benefit by the impoverishment of another. Equally so in 
the case of nations — living and prospering, as they do, 


by interchange of their products, ideas and discoveries, 
no one people can be really and permanently benefited by 
the impoverishment, ruin and depletion of another people. 
Tariff ‘* wars ”’ and tariff ‘* walls” would never have ex- 
isted had Governments and Legislatures perceived how 
necessary all the nations are to each other. They have not 
perceived that it is better to have rich customers than 
poor ones; that it is better to produce chiefly what you 
can produce best; and to obtain from another nation 
what you cannot produce, except badly and dearly. In 
every ship, conveying from one land to another, cotton 
or corn, minerals or timber, raw material or manufact- 
ured goods, there is a manifestation of that great inter- 
independence of peoples which an All-Wise and All- 
Foreseeing Providence designed to be the bond of unity 
among His children. That great law of mutual need, and 
therefore of complete and constant co-operation, should 
be impressed on the mind of every citizen as an essential 
part of his education. 

(a) Another cause of this fatal and foolish strife be- 
tween those who were clearly intended for mutual service, 
is the notion that national prosperity comes chiefly from 
material power — from extension of territory; and from 
military prestige. How wide is this from the truth! 
Within any civilized community who is the citizen most 
truly happy in the esteem and confidence of his fellows, 
or even the man who is most likely to win a fair compe- 
tence? Surely he who is trusted and honored; who is 
known to be animated by a high sense of right, of jus- 
tice and merey; not he whose motives are seen to be 
those of blind selfishness and unscrupulous in his ways, 
so long as he may achieve *‘ success.’”’ The moral law 
is as absolutely true and universal in its application, to 
nations as to individuals. That State which has its 
records least stained by outrage on the rights of others, 
by bad faith, cruelty and greed, is the one which finds it 
most easy to contract favorable agreements, and main- 
tain peaceful relations with other States. It will not be 
suspected of machinations against the property or inde- 
pendence of other countries, and the latter will conse- 
quently not prepare arms or intrigue against it. The 
people which is trusted will have less reason for expend- 
ing millions in defensive armaments or for apprehending 
treacherous designs. In a word, its honesty will be 
found to have been its best policy. Who, for instance, 
would take arms against the peaceful, the unagyressive 
and honorable Republic of Switzerland? She is strong, 
because she has no troops for aggression: she is strong, 
because — in her relations with her neighbors — she has 
kept good faith. 


(11) How rae Causes or InrerRNATIONAL ANIMOSITY 
MAY BE REMOVED. 


The diagnosis of a disease indicates more or less clearly 
the nature of the remedy. We now proceed to consider 
how the causes of animosity above indicated should be 
dealt with. Obviously, if education respecting the mutual 
duties of States is bad or defective, there must be a 
reform in the character of that education. In the first 
place, school-books must be re-written. In the field of 
ethics teachers must lay a true foundation in this branch; 
and in history the main object should be to lead the young 
to perceive that the experience of mankind proves that, 
in the long run, tribulation follows wrong-doing. It must 
be shown that only when the law of right has inspired 
legislators and rulers, peoples and institutions, has there 
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been true prosperity. They must be led to perceive that 
the great destiny of man is that of ‘‘ working out the 
beast.” Only in proportion as they have ceased to be 
guided by animal instincts and have come under the rule 
of reason and spiritual law, a true civilization has grown 
up. Our children must be led to perceive that resort to 
force, in dealings with others, is but a resort to the life 
of the brute creation. Heroism and patriotism, — the 
glory of self-sacrifice for a great cause, must indeed be 
taught; but heroism unstained by bloodshed, or with the 
suppression of the weak by the strong. It must be a pa- 
triotism which never says: ‘* My country, wrong or 
right!” or which takes it for granted that one’s country 
is necessarily in the right. It must be a patriotism which 
cares only to make one’s country wiser and nobler, not 
merely more powerful and wealthy than another. 


The suggestion just made is applicable still more 
strongly to the higher branches of education at the uni- 
versity. The great seats of learning mould the thoughts 
and inspirations of those who become the world’s leaders ; 
the judges and administrators of law, the religious teach- 
ers, the thinkers and the statesmen. Never will justice 
and right guide the relations of the peoples with each 
other, so long as the captains of industry, of science, 
and of government are trained chiefly to admire ideals 
which are wholly false. 

It is for the above reasons that the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association of Great Britain recently 
offered a prize of £50 for the best ‘* Model Chapter ” on 
Peace and War, and the connected questions for use in 
Elementary Schools. It is for this reason, also, that the 
attention of the rectors of all universities is now being 
drawn by the International Bureau of Peace at Berne, to 
certain practical questions affecting the same object. 
They have been asked to consider how far facilities are 
or can be given to undergraduates desirous of passing 
certain of their terms in any foreign university. This is 
of importance, because of the service to international 
amity which can be rendered by widely extended associa- 
tion between students of various nationality. The heads 
of universities have been further asked to consider how 
far—in the sphere of international law—prominent atten- 
tion can be given to the subject of international rights 
and duties, as well as to all modes of settling disputes 
otherwise than by war. Their attention has also been 
drawn to the question of teaching History and Political 
Geography in such a mode as may direct the attention of 
students to services rendered by men of other nations than 
their own to human progress in all its developments. 


In the next place, we have to consider how, and in 
what manner, the immense influence of the daily press 
may be exercised on behalf of international amity and 
unity, rather than on the side of international animosity. 
Of course, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
main object of a newspaper proprietor is to make his 
paper sell; and that, consequently, he will choose such 
writers as will best gratify the prejudices and passions of 
the readers. It is, then, rather to the readers than to 
proprietors or editors that we must address ourselves ; 
and ask this question: Are men in all ranks of life,—and 
women as well as men,—sufficiently alive to their respon- 
sibility, as regards the particular newspapers which they 
support? It is not a matter of small moment that we 
should support journals which trade on men’s hatreds and 
ignorances. It is surely wrong to countenance those 


which proclaim that a ‘‘ spirited foreign policy” is the 


chief thing to he desired; or that the sole question is, 
what the ‘* honor and interests” of a nation demands? 
We all know what ‘‘ honor” means in this connection ; it 
is the honor of having one’s own claims complied with, 
and of disregarding those of others. It is the honor of 
getting the better of a rival, at any cost, of being strong 
and victorious,—not of being right or reasonable. The 
next suggestion will perhaps be considered as one coming 
under the designation of an ‘‘ unpractical fad.” It is as 
follows: That newspaper proprietors should, as in the 
case of the best modern reviews, enable their readers to 
see both sides of international, as of all other subjects. 
Under the head of ‘* Open Council” every reader should 
find fair and full statements of fact and opinion respecting 
every great question. To present a mere garbled account 
of a leading article in a foreign newspaper, or of the 
speech of a foreign statesman, is a fraud injurious to both 
nations. We must all endeavor to acquire more of the 
judicial, and to divest ourselves of the partisan spirit. 
If we are to be just in our opinions, and therefore in 
our acts, this is highly necessary. The first step in in- 
justice, is to hear only one side of a question. He who 
consents to do that, is not a good citizen of his own 
country, or of the world. The supreme duty of honest 
judgment, based on full and fair study of the facts, is one 
of the first moral duties, though daily disregarded on the 
platform and in the newspapers. 

Among the many influences which mould men’s con- 
sciences, and therefore their actions, is that of the pulpit. 
An immense responsibility, therefore, devolves upon those 
who undertake to teach the great spiritual laws which 
underlie human life in all its phases. Yet the general 
indifference of preachers to the question of war and inter- 
national duties is an undoubted and surprising fact. The 
essential unity of mankind, and the universal law of 
brotherhood without distinction of race, are essential and 
remarkable features in Jesus Christ’s teaching. Yet, on 
the whole, the churches have been silent as to the duties 
which the various groups of the human family owe to 
each other. ‘The clergy leave it to be implied that it is 
their nation, to which they personally belong, which en- 
joys in a special degree God’s favor and protection, 
while nothing could be more contrary to morality or truth. 
During the ten or eleven years that the present writer has 
been visiting the European cities in furtherance of the 
cause of Arbitration and Peace, he has had interviews 
with priests and ministers of all sections of religious 
thought,—British chaplains included. Seldom, however, 
has he received from them any encouragement whatever ! 
Consequently, we may add this to the numerous tasks of 
the peacemakers,—i.e., that of arousing the clergy to a 
sense of their duty in this respect. 

With regard to the false ideas which prevail, as to what 
constitutes the true prosperity of a nation, we must look 
to the institution of wide and effective teaching among 
the public at large. When the present writer was a very 
young man, he heard those wonderful speeches of John 
Bright and Richard Cobden, which aroused all England 
to a noble enthusiasm. 

It is a significant fact that the economic lessons given 
by these two men were indissolubly allied with ethical 
teaching of a very lofty kind. What gave the orators of 
the Anti-Corn Law League their hold over immense au- 
diences, representing all classes, was not a mere appeal to 
material interests. They drew their inspiration—not so 
much from a desire to increase national wealth, as from a 
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desire for peace between nations and classes, based on 
the great law of common needs and of a beneficial fra- 
ternity. Through every sentence, one perceived the 
spirit of a true morality, the desire that the peoples 
should be united, and not divided. Nothing has been 
taught or seen since which invalidates the truth of the 
doctrines thus proclaimed fifty years ago. Let us con- 
sider whether it may not be possible to call into existence 
everywhere a great popular movement which may do for 
all countries what was then done for Great Britain. 

Look at the astounding success of English industry and 
commerce! See how her fleets of merchantmen out- 
number those of other nations on every ocean and in 
every port. That is not due solely to qualities belonging 
exclusively to them ; it is due far more to the adoption of 
that principle of Free Trade. If other nations would 
learn the lesson they would all become so bound together 
by the ties of common interest that they would, perforce, 
disdain the internecine wickedness called war. Their 
millions of young and strong workers would be engaged 
in productive labor, instead of passing their best years in 
the barrack-room and on the parade-ground. Millions of 
money would be saved for beneficent institutions, and the 
general good, instead of being wasted on instruments of 
slaughter. ‘Thus viewed, Free Trade is not a mere eco- 
nomic doctrine ; it becomes an international policy, based 
upon the reciprocal needs of men; and a foundation for 
unity and brotherhood. 

Among the influences which make for Peace is that of 
Democratic or Republican forms of government. At the 
same time, it must be said that in such States as Great 
Britain, the wide extension of the suffrage and the abso- 
lute power of parliament to control legislation and gov- 
ernment, afford ample security against interference on the 
part of the monarch or the aristocratic and military 
classes. Bearing in mind such exceptions, it is clear that 
the growing power of the working classes is favorable to 
our cause. They have no pride in military glory, from 
which they derive no personal advantage ; while under- 
going an undue share of the suffering involved by conflict. 
The interests ani demands of labor concentrate the atten- 
tion of those engaged in it on home affairs. It matters 
little to them whether the prestige or so-called honor of 
the country is engaged in some international dispute. 
Again, with the great facilities for communication between 
populations, there is increasing solidarity of opinion and 
of sympathy between the proletariat everywhere in their 
battle against the capitalist and the employer. Practi- 
cally, therefore, they are laying the foundation of a true 
international unity. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the people, how- 
ever politically free, may fall too much under the power 
of professional and self-seeking politicians. These latter 
may, at some given moment, hound on their followers to 
a policy of vindictiveness and aggression upon a foreign 
State. The people may be told that the foreigner with 
whom they have a dispute,—being monarchical or aristo- 
cratic, or a bourgeois oligarchy, is animated by a desire 
to crush them. The masses, not having adequate time or 
means for full attention to foreign politics, may possibly 
fall under the sway of such leaders; and be led into the 
adoption of military adventures. We must not, there- 
fore, trust too implicitly, to a democracy for the blessing 
of peace. This can only be secured by an enlightened 
public opinion in favor of justice towards other peoples. 
Alike under a constitutional monarchy and under a 


republic, there must be permanent and enlightened con- 
trol over foreign affairs on the part of the nution at large. 
At present, governments are too much left without ade- 
quate supervision! They may enter into dangerous 
and compromising engagements or controversies which 
are unknown to the public. Only at the last moment, 
when it is too late, perhaps, is the latter made aware of 
the fact of a dangerous international crisis; and it may 
find itself committed to a conflict which it cannot prevent. 
In the course of a long correspondence between the two 
governments, angry feelings may have been excited on 
both sides; until passion has usurped the place of reason, 
and neither people will give way. Among the remedies, 
therefore, against international animosity, there should 
be formed in every country a permanent national council 
for foreign affairs. It should be alike independent of the 
government and of the electors, for the former are more or 
less actuated by party motives, while the latter are—until 
informed—ignorant of the facts. This council should be 
essentially one of a juridical character, consisting mainly 
of persons experienced in public affairs, or trained in the 
administration of justice. To this body should be com- 
municated, under an enactment to that effect, every docu- 
ment affecting the relations between the home country and 
other States. It should further have the right and the 
duty to communicate its opinion, when necessary, to the 
government; and to lay before the legislature any infor- 
mation with which the representatives of the people 
should be made acquainted. Whenever a serious dispute 
arises, this council should formulate a complete statement 
of the case, and be empowered to place itself in com- 
munication with any similar body existing in the coun- 
try, with whom the dispute has arisen. Such reference 
would naturally have for its object a conference between 
the two bodies. It should be further declared, by law, 
that no government shall proceed to hostilities until a full 
statement has been drawn up by the national council in 
question, and submitted to the decision of parliament or 
congress. 

The great evil of war is probably due, more or less 
directly, to several causes other than those enumerated at 
the commencement of this paper; but it has not been 
thought necessary to extend the sphere of discussion. 

I believe that if these causes only could be adequately 
dealt with, the world would enter on a new and better era. 
A higher destiny would be opened to the dwellers on this 
earth. The sacred laws, upon the observance of which 
the welfare of mankind depends, would be more widely 
observed ; and that welfare depends, in the long run,— 
not chiefly on material facts, but on man’s obedience to 
the moral law. Until he obeys it, there can be no escape 
from the miseries which have afflicted this world, and which 
have been so great a mystery to the thinkers of all ages. 

If man shares the Divine Nature, if he is made in the 
image of the Creator, the moral law will and must become 
supreme. It is this hope and this belief which bave 
inspired those who have labored in all times and in all 
lands for the foundation of a Kingdom of Heaven in this 
world. It is unquestionable that in man we find powers 
which unite him with God, because they are divine in 
origin and inspiration. What has to be done, is to bring 
about the necessary development and authority of those 
powers over life and conduct,—not in a few exceptional 
representatives of the race, but in the whole human fam- 
ily. The supremacy of the law of love and the suppres- 
sion of the rule of hate, is the goal of all our efforts, 
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ANGLO-SAXON INFLUENCE FOR PEACE. 


In his recent admirable book, ‘‘The New Era,” Dr. 
Strong has this to say about Anglo-Saxon combination 
in order to compel the peace of the world: 


** Tt is devoutly to be hoped that the various branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race will sustain such relations to 
each other in the future that their overwhelming superi- 
ority of power will be able to compel the world’s peace 
and deliver the nations from the vampire of militarism.” 


This idea is not new. It has been expressed frequently 
of late, by Andrew Carnegie and others. Such a senti- 
ment appeals so strongly to Anglo-Saxon pride and also 
to the growing desire of many Englishmen and Americans 
that ‘‘ the vampire of militarism ” may be destroyed that 
one is inclined to applaud the statement without stopping 
to think carefully what it really means. It seems to us, 
however, on more serious reflection, that the thought 
advanced by Dr. Strong, if we grasp his meaning, is far 
from being either a right or a wise one. 

In the first place, let us suppose that Angho-Saxon 
peoples by combining, either now or at some future time, 
could compel the peace of the world. What right would 
they have to do it in this way? Dr. Strong’s thought is 
that this would be done by physical force, potential at 
least, if not active. He says (page 74) : 

‘* No nation can now become or remain a first-class 
power without an adquate physical basis. * * * It 
is still true that the argument is on the side of the heaviest 
battalions; still true among nations that the weight of 
an opinion depends much on the fighting weight of the 
government which utters it. The wars of the future will 
be won or lost by the national treasury, the patent office 
and the census department.” 


This last sentence means, it seems, that the wars of 
the future will be won by the nation that can spend 
the most money on armaments, invent the deadliest 
weapons and put the most soldiers into the field. This is 
doubtless true. But even if they could do it, ought the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples to undertake ‘‘to compel the 
world’s peace” by such means? Shall they make a busi- 
ness of inventing the deadliest instruments of war in 
order, at some time when their power shall have become 
overwhelmingly superior, to force the rest of the world 
into peace? We hesitate to attribute such a thought to 
Dr. Strong, and yet it seems to be the logic of his sen- 
tences, as the passage first quoted follows immediately on 
this last sentence. 

It may be replied that if the Anglo-Saxon peoples were 
united in their purpose to compel peace it would not be 
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necessary to use any active measures, at least after they 
have grown to the proportions which it is supposed they 
will reach. The mere thought of what they could do if 
they would, would be sufficient, it may be said, to awe 
into a peaceful disposition all the other nations of the 
world. 

But it is difficult to see how they could undertake any 
active measures ‘‘ to compel the world’s peace,” to com- 
pel the nations of Europe, for instance, not to fight and 
to do away with ‘‘the vampire of militarism,” without 
themselves having a great army and navy and extensive 
war preparations ready behind them. If all the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples in the world to-day should combine and, 
with their present equipments, should say to France and 
Germany, disarm or we will make you do it, it is not 
difficult to imagine the Frenchman or the German shrug- 
ging his shoulders and saying, ‘* Well, who are you?” 
Even if these peoples should in a hundred years grow to 
five times their present numbers, or to more than five hun- 
dred millions, their efforts to compel, actually,the peace of 
the rest of the world would be powerless unless they had 
military eqnipments somewhat in proportion to their 
numbers. If they should go into this business of military 
preparation adequate to enforce their demand for peace 
upon the other nations, they would be guilty of the very 
sin which they were seeking to destroy. It would be a 
case of Satan trying to cast out Satan, and could be noth- 
ing other than a stupendous moral failure. War can 
never be abolished by war measures nor peace established 
by unpacific means. 

Looking at the matter from another side, it seems to us 
that there is little reason to suppose that the Anglo-Saxon 
populations will at any conceivable date in the future be 
able, with all their marvellous supposed growth, to com- 
pel by physical force the peace of the world. The other 
populations of the earth, in Europe, Asia, South America, 
Africa, Japan, are also increasing in numbers and in in- 
telligence and moral force as well, and any effort to force 
these vast populations into disarming and living in peace 
would meet with an unconquerable resistance. 

Such an incredible enterprise it is perfectly certain the 
Anglo-Saxons will never think of undertaking. It is 
contrary to their genius and the whole spirit of their 
history. They are the least military of all civilized 
peoples. The greatest of the Anglo-Saxon nations has 
become and remains a first-class power chiefly on some- 
thing very different from the ‘‘ physical basis” of war. 
Her chief reliance, her real strength and glory are to be 
sought elsewhere. The Anglo-Saxons have fought for 
their liberties and their rights against oppression, but not 
to compel the rest of the world into the path of duty. 
They will ‘‘ compel the world’s peace; ” of that we are 
profoundly convinced. But it will be by their moral force 
and disinterestedness ; by the character of their religious 
and political institutions; by their increasing freedom 
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from ‘‘ entangling relations” with other nations. They 
have won the great battles of peace at Geneva and at Paris, 
but by weapons which were not carnal. The element of 
physical force, present appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding, will play a less and less part in their victo- 
ries over mankind. By holding up steadily and exempli- 
fying the great ideals of liberty, equality, the brotherhood 
of humanity, by loyalty to God and devotion to man they 
will force the world to disarm and to live at peace. We 
cannot doubt that it was this element of their power ‘‘ to 
compel the world’s peace ” that motived the sentences of 
Dr. Strong alluded to above, even though this does not 
appear on the surface. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By the time this number of the Apvocare reaches our 
readers the great Exposition will have closed. After 
deducting all its undesirable features, some few of which 
have been a standing mortification to many of the best 
friends of the Fair, it has been an unparalleled success. 
The numbers that have visited Jackson Park have been, 
considering the financial condition of the country, to say 
the least, remarkable. No such material exhibition of 
the products of human ingenuity and skill has ever been 
made at any one time and place. The Congresses held 
in connection with the Exposition have surpassed the 
expectations of those who organized them. The meeting 
together in a most friendly and cordial way of peoples 
from all over the world has been one of the most marked 
features of the Fair. The best results of the Fair will 
come from this peaceful intermingling of peoples. 


Early in October a movement was originated in Chicago 
which, if successful, will make the Exposition of untold 
value to mankind. Mr. William E. Blackstone, who first 
suggested the idea of a religious congress prepared a 
memorial to the governments of the world in behalf of 
arbitration. This memorial has been adopted by the 
World’s Fair Commissioners, by the Board of Directors, 
by the British Commissioners, and endorsed by many 
distinguished individuals who have attended the Fair. 
The petition is to be sent to the most prominent men of 
the country for their signature and then to Congress. 
When completed, a facsimile of it is to be presented to 
each of the governments of the world. Nearly every 
foreign Commissioner at the Fair has signed the me- 
morial, which is as follows: 

To tue GovERNMENTS OF THE Worip: The under- 
signed, citizens of many countries gathered at the Colum- 
bian exposition in Chicago, in the United States of 
America, recognizing the advantages accruing to those 
nations which have pursued the policy of arbitrating in- 


ternational disputes, and desiring that the like benefits be 
enjoyed by all nations, and deeming this a fitting oppor- 
tunity, do hereby join in this memorial to all our various 
governments, praying that they will unitedly agree by 
mutual treaties to submit for settlement by arbitration all 
such international questions and differences as shall fail 
of satisfactory solution by peaceful negotiations. And 
for this the petitioners will ever pray. 


The Central Committee of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Conference recently met in Brussels. The Committee 
decided to request Mr. Gladstone to introduce and have 
discussed in the House of Commons a bill pledging the 
British Government to favor the establishment of a per- 
manent international court of arbitration. It was de- 
cided also to send a circular letter to the French and 
Italian members of the Conference asking them to use 
their influence to bring about more cordial relations be- 
tween France and Italy. The conference will meet at 
The Hague next year and will discuss the subjects of a 
permanent international tribunal and a permanent diplo- 
matic bureau charged with the duty of obviating friction 
among the nations. 


The debate on the repeal of the silver purchase law in 
the Senate has dragged itself wearily through the month. 
An effort was made to force a vote by continuous ses- 
sions, but no good came of it. Then compromise spread 
its net and entangled the feet of a number of repeal 
senators. But President Cleveland refused the snare, and 
at present the indications are that the filibusterers have 
grown tired of their game and that a vote on uncon- 
ditional repeal will be reached shortly. The Senate is 
estimated to stand 48 to 37 in favor of unconditional 
repeal. 


The death of M. Louis Ruchonnet, noted in our last 
issue, removes from the ranks of peace-workers a strong 
man. He was one of the foremost statesmen of Switzer- 
land, having been twice President of the Swiss Federation 
and being at the time of his death a member of the 
Federal Council. He had done much for the more per- 
fect unification of the laws of Switzerland and was doing 
much for the unification of humanity. ‘Those of us who 
attended the Peace Congress at Berne last year will 
never forget the wisdom and the tact with which he pre- 
sided over its meetings and the noble and inspiring words 
which he pronounced on opening and closing the Congress. 
He died at the age of 59 years, mourned by all Switzer- 
land and by all in other lands who knew him. 


The Columbian Peace Plow cut its first furrow on the 
platform of the Parliament of Religions. It was made 
for the Universal Peace Union by Deere & Co., Moline, 
Illinois, out of swords and other war material and historic 
relics, secured for the Columbian Liberty Bell and for 
this Plow, through the efforts of W. O. McDowell, of 
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Newark, New Jersey. This is a real plow with a mold- 
board, capable of doing actual pioneer service in a prairie 
sod. The plow gotten up by the Universal Peace Union 
after the Alabama award and now in the Alabama Hall 
at Geneva is a cultivator. A plow and a cultivator, 
actually made from swords! They need a peace harrow 
between them, and we suggest that the U. P. U. have 
one made for the next World’s Exposition. Then in due 
time we shall want a peace seed-drill and afterwards a 
peace harvester and then a peace thresher. The times 
are ripening. 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions met at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 10th. This great 
missionary organization has missions in twenty different 
quarters of the globe and spent on them last year the sum 
of $709,510.75. The trouble which has been agitating 
the Board for several years, and which it was feared 
might this year produce an open rupture, was settled in 
an unexpected and somewhat unique way, showing that 
the great body of the Board had become increasingly 
anxious for peace and harmony. A committee of fifteen 
named by President Storrs, and consisting of leading 
men both liberal and conservative, brought in a unani- 
mous report in favor of appointing Mr. Noyes as a 
missionary of the Board. This was done with the under- 
standing that the Board made no change in its doctrinal 
position on the subject of future probation, but that it made 
the appointment as an exceptional case, at the special re- 
quest of the missionaries in Japan. The vote stood 106 
for the appointment to 24 against it. Some of those who 
were members of the committee of fifteen say that there 
were special evidences of the divine favor in the meetings 
of the committee. There is no preservative of purity of 
doctrine so great as ‘‘ the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,” and we shall expect good results in more ways 
than one to follow this action of the Board. The day of 
church schisms is nearly over. 


David Dudley Field has written and published a very 
instructive paper on ‘‘ American Progress in Jurispru- 
dence.” It was prepared by request for the World’s 
Congress on Jurisprudence and Law Reform. It presents 
concisely but lucidly the important additions made by the 
United States to the development and improvement of law, 
—the sovereignty of the people, the right to lite, to lib- 
erty, to worship God as conscience dictates, the right to 
choose one’s home wherever one can find it, to speak and 
write freely, to labor when, where and for such reward as 
the laborer and his employer may agree to. He says that 
the United States has been the first to establish the right 
of expatriation for every human being, and has done 
more than any other nation toward making international] 
arbitration an article of public law. The United States 


was the first to put its organic law under the guardian- 
ship of the judiciary, ete., etc. The whole paper is ex- 
tremely interesting and instructive, and we wish we could 
give a more extended notice of it. 

Since writing the above note we have received a copy of 
a paper on American Jurisprudence read by Professor 
Simeon E. Baldwin, of Yale University, before the 
Ohio State Bar Association in 1892. This paper antici- 
pated much of what is contained in Mr. Field's, as the 
latter fully acknowledges. Professor Baldwin does not 
allude to the way in which the United States has taken 
the lead in making arbitration an article of public law. 


A Chair of International Arbitration has been recently 
established in the Law School of Tokio, Japan, and M. 
Michel Revon placed in charge. This is a very impor- 
tant step and other institutions of learning may be 
expected soon to follow. Mr. Revon is a young man of 
thirty who distingushed himself two years ago by writing 
the prize essay on arbitration for the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. 


The Peace Bureau at Berne has published a French 
translation of the resolutions of the Chicago Peace Con- 
gress and is giving them a wide circulation in Europe. 
The translation is a most admirable one. 

For lack of space in our last issue we did not mention the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Connecticut Peace 
Society which took place during the last three days of 
August in the grove owned by the Universal Peace Union 
on the Mystic River, Connecticut. The last day of the 
meeting several thousand persons were in attendance. 
Dr. Darby stopped over on his way home and spoke on 
the first day. Great interest was manifested in the 
exercises. 


The pictures of Sumner and Whittier which have been 
on exhibition in the Peace Exhibit Section in the Liberal 
Arts Building at the World’s Fair are for sale. The 
Sumner picture was made from life by the late Edgar 
Parker of Boston and is one of the finest pictures ever 
made of the great statesman and peace advocate. The 
picture of Whittier is a copy of an original made by the 
same artist and considered by the poet one of the very 
best ever painted of himself. 


Mr. Cummings, chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, has introduced a bill into the House looking 
toward international co-operation in removing floating 
wrecks from the Atlantic. Twenty hitherto unreported 
hulks were reported in last month’s pilot chart as floating 
about offering danger to crossing vessels. 


The final settlement of the questions in dispute between 
France and Siam was made on the first day of October 
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and the convention signed the next day. Siam gives up 
all claim to the whole territory on the left bank of the 
Mekong river and to the islands in the river. 


The types failed to say in our September number that 
the paper entitled “The Origin of Peace Societies; 
Principles and Purposes of their Formation’’ was by Dr. 
W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the London Peace Society, 
and was read by him before the Chicago Peace Congress. 


A Christian family can find few more cheering and 
helpful papers than The Christian Statesman, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which is ‘‘devoted to the whole circle of 
Christian reforms,” and is just entering on its 27th vol- 
ume, the 3d volume under its new editors, Rev. Wilbur 
F. Crafts and Rev. J. T. McCrory, D. D. It has had a 
leading part in the World’s Fair victories and an acknowl- 
edged influence in several other great reform battles, 
including that which overthrew the Louisiana Lottery. 
Besides giving concisely important things said and done 
every week for or against the Sabbath, temperance, 
purity, gambling, labor, women, municipal reform, etc., 
it gives large attention te new methods of Bible study in 
the Sabbath School and the home. The paper gives a 
prominent place to the peace and arbitration movement, 
and is one of the increasing number of religious journals 
which speak out distinctly in favor of this great reform. 


The enthusiastic, almost wild, reception given by the 
French to the visiting Russians is a curious illustration of 
the blindness and perversion produced by the war system. 
Think of liberty-loving France putting up her pretty 
lips to be kissed by despotic Russia ! 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Mohaak Indian 
Conference was held October 11, 12 and 13. A perma- 
nent committee of five was appointed to keep the claims 
of the Indian before the people, before Congress and the 
officials at Washington. 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF THE PEACE 
BUREAU. 


The first general meeting of the Society of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau met at Berne on the 22d of Sep- 
tember. 

The following members of the Commission of the 
Bureau were present: Fredrik Bajer, from Copenhagen, 
Dr. A. Gobat, Berne; Elie Ducommun, Berne; The 
Baroness Von Suttner, Vienna; Frédéric Passy, Paris ; 
Emile’ Arnaud, Luzarches, France; Angelo Mazzoleni, 
Milan; Dr. Franz Wirth, Frankfort; Nicholas Fleva 
Bucharest. 

Seventeen Peace Societies were represented. A large 
number of telegrams and letters were received from per- 
sons unable to be present. 


Mr. Bajer, President, bid the members welcome and 
expressed the profound regrets of all the friends of peace 
at the death of Louis Ruchonnet who had presided at the 
fourth Peace Congress. 


The Report of the Commission of the Bureau was then 
read, and unanimously approved. The financial account 
had been audited by tne Baron Von Suttner and found 
correct. It was decided to make an appeal to the Peace 
Societies at the beginning of next year for funds to carry 
on the work of the Bureau. The estimated expense of the 
Bureau for 1893—1894 is $1192. 


Attention was called to the fact that the Society of the 
Bureau is incorporated and can receive legacies. The 
Committee of the Bureau was instructed to try to induce 
the Swiss government to secure the co-operaticn of 
other governments in support of the Bureau. 


The articles of incorporation for the Society of the Bu- 
reau which were adopted at the Berne Peace Congress 
were then examined and, with a few modifications, 
adopted. 


To serve as members of the Commission of the Bureau, 
the fifteen persons selected last year at Berne were re- 
elected, viz., Bajer, Gobat, Ducommun, Marcusen, Passy, 
Arnaud, Baroness Von Suttner, Pratt, Mazzoleni, Wirth, 
Richter, Fleva, La Fontaine, Mrs. Lockwood and Dr. 
Trueblood. 


Mr. Louis Perrin of Berne and the Baron Von Suttner 
were appointed to audit the accounts of the Bureau for 
the coming year. 

The Resolutions of the Chicago Peace Congress, trans- 
lated into French, were then taken up, printed copies 
having been distributed among the audience. 

The Bureau was instructed to send these Resolu- 
tions to the Peace Societies; to transmit a résumé of 
them to the press with a short account of the work of the 
four preceding Congresses; to have them published in 
the ‘* Monatliche Friedens-correspondenz ;” to publish and 
distribute among the Societies the Resolutions of the 
five Peace Congresses already held, in English, French, 
German and Italian; and also to send these Resolu- 
tions to the members of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Conference. 

The Bureau was instructed to give the greatest possible 
publicity to Resolutions 1, 2, 3, 4 and 8 of the 
Chicago Peace Congress. (These have already appeared 
in the Apvocate for September. ) 

The Bureau was instructed to co-operate with the Inter- 
national Universities Committee, recently established, in 
promoting reform in manuals of instruction in history, 
ete. 

The following important resolution, offered by Messrs. 
Mazzoleni and Arnaud on behalf of the members of the 
members of the Commission present, was passed : 


** The undersigned affirm that it is the duty of all good 
citizens, friends of peace, of France and Italy, to try to 
secure the maintenance of the most friendly relations 
between the two countries. They are earnestly asked to 
organize promptly as possible, for this purpose, perma- 
nent Committees of Italians and of Frenchmen. The 
press of France and of Switzerland is entreated to dissi- 
pate the misunderstandings between the two peoples and 
especially between the workingmen, in the supreme inter- 
est of peace and international solidarity.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH UNIVERSAL 
PEACE CONGRESS—Continued. 


After the reading of the Plan for an International 
Court of Arbitration a paper was presented sent by Sir 
Edmond Hornby, supplementary toand explanatory of his 
previously published plan of an international tribunal 
copies of which were distributed among the audience. 

The following paper by Edward Everett Hale, of 
Boston, was then read : 


THE HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 


Tue Time nas Come ror A PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL 
TRIBUNAL. 


It can be formed, and should be formed between two, 
three or more of the Great Powers. In its constitution, 
arrangements should be made, providing for the extension 
of the range of its authority. 

A precise type of the step thus to be taken is found 
in the history of simple communities. In the simple 
phrase of our own country, when two neighbors disagree, 
in a simple form of society,—far away perhaps from 
other men,— they settle their question by what the fine 
native language calls ‘+ leaving it out to men.”’ They 
make a board of arbitration. 

But as civilized government extends itself, perma- 
nent Tribunals,—cailed Courts of Justice—are founded, 
to determine such questions. It is manifestly better to 
have such courts, permanently arranged, than to create a 
new court for every difficulty. 

So in the affairs of States with each other. The United 
States is a nation, which owes its name to the establish- 
ment of a permanent Tribunal between thirteen States, 
independent until they were thus united. For one 
hundred years the United States has been a great Peace 
Society, because it created in 1789 a Permanent Tribu- 
nal, which has power to determine all questions which 
arise between the States united. The number of these 
States has increased from thirteen to forty-four. There 
has been one contest of arms among them, resulting from 
the misfortune, that one question was left among them, 
which this Permanent Tribunal might not decide. 

This Tribunal acts under a grant of power from the 
people of the United States, which extends ‘‘ to all con- 
troversies between two or more States.” Under this 
grant it has adjudged difficult questions of boundary, of 
citizenship and of mutual complaint, precisely as an or- 
dinary court decides questions between different men. 

The success which has attended the great arbitrations 
between nations in the last century is very gratifying. 

But in each such case a new Tribunal has to be estab- 
lished, unknown, and without reputation till it has earned 
it. So soon as it earns its reputation, it is dissolved. 
If a new difficulty arises, a new Tribunal must be created. 
Each Tribunal has to create its own methods, and, indeed, 
to determine its own standards and laws. 


A permanent Tribunal—always in existence — and 
meeting frequently even if no question come before it, 
would wiu for itself new respect by every decision, and 
would in time form an authoritative system of Interna- 
tional Law. 


It would seem that such a Tribunal should be made of 
at least some of the most distinguished jurists of the 
world. To hold a seat on it would be one of the highest 
honors to be conferred upon man. As the number of 
States which relied upon it increased, it could be enlarged. 
A court of thirteen members would seem the proper num- 
ber for six Powers confederated together. 


It would be natural that each nation would name two 
members from its own citizens. It would be well, that 
by mutual agreement of the nations, one member at least 
should be a jurist, from one of the smaller States, who 
might be supposed to be quite impartial in decisions be- 
tween nations. 

This Tribunal should be appointed, by mutual consent, 
without reference to any existing question. Arrange- 
ments should be made that the appointments should be 
for a long series of years, that large and honorable com- 
pensation should be made for the service rendered by 
the judges, and that every distinction possible should be 
conferred upon their meetings. It would be well to 
appoint two or three marshals or other officers to make 
the business arrangements for their meetings, and a sufli- 
cient staff of reporters of decisions and other secretaries 
would be, of course, appointed by the High Contracting 
Powers. 

Such a court would ewist, before any case was brought 
before it. It would hold regular sessions, twice or three 
times a year. If not occupied in questions arising be- 
tween nations, it would from time to time publish its 
opinions on subjects of International Law, which have 
been more or less discussed among the publicists. 


It would exist. And in time, some question would 
arise which the Powers would withdraw from diplomatic 
discussion and submit to it. 


This question would be discussed by counsel, exactly 
as the questions of the Seal Fishery have been discussed 
this year in Paris. 

The court would decide such a question and determine 
it. For no Power now existing would venture to protest 
against such a decision. It would carry with it the com- 
mon sense and the sense of honor of each of the nations 
engaged. The arbitrament of war would not and could 
not be invoked, after such a decision. 

The High Magistrates who would be named to serve on 
such a Tribunal would be the men who had received the 
highest honors of their States. In other times the United 
States would have named John Quincy Adams, after his 
presidency, to such a post. In our times or in future 
times, it would be a place by which a retiring President 
would be honored. Chancellors and Chief Justices would 
be named to it, as a place of fit preferment, after an 
honorable career in the home service of the nations to 
which they, belonged. 


And in all the studies of law, of social order, of juris- 
prudence and of administration the highest honor to be 
conferred on the citizen who had best served his country 
would be his appointment, for a series of years, as a mem- 
ber of The High Tribunal of Mankind. 

The subject was then thrown open for general dis- 
cussion. 


Beiva A. Lockwoop, of Washington, D. C., said that 
this subject was not new to the friends of peace, having 
been under discussion for at least twenty years. After 
giving a sketch of various treaties and conventions show- 
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ing how international co-operation had grown, and refer- 
ring to resolutions introduced into Congress and the Par- 
liaments of other nations, some of which had passed, in 
favor of international arbitration, she said that such a 
court as was now under discussion would (1) save thou- 
sands of human lives; (2) it would save money and prop- 
erty and valuable records ; (3) it would save the sacking 
of towns, the murder of innocent women and children, 
the burning of valuable libraries, churches and schools ; 
(4) it would prevent international animosities which last 
through generations ; (5) it would lead to the disbanding 
of armies which now eat up the bread of the common 
people ; (6) and it would do away with judicial murder. 


The Permanent International Court of Arbitration 
would be as great an improvement on temporary tribunals 
of arbitration as our district and circuit courts are on 
the common justice’s court. It would be composed of 
broad-minded, cultured men. The smallest nations would 
have their interest carefully considered. Brute force as 
a motive power would be done away. Sucha court would 
be the reform of all reforms. 

Dr. M. R. Leverson said that fifty years ago the 
friends of peace were few. Such propositions as those 
contained in the able report just presented would then 
have been hailed with delight. But we have now reached 
the stage of the critical study of such propositions. The 
difficulties in the way of securiug peace by temporary 
tribunals had been well set forth by Sir Edmond Hornby. 
So long ago as 1888, the speaker had submitted to the 
judges of the Lombard Peace Union a plan for a perma- 
nent tribunal of arbitration such as is contemplated in the 
scheme now before us. This plan and that of Sir Edmond 
Hornby differed only in matters of detail. His (Dr. 
Leverson’s) idea was, in summary, that each nation ad- 
hering to the plan should be required to appoint but one 
member of the tribunal, but might, if so disposed, appoint 
one for every ten millions of inhabitants. Each nation 
should pay the expenses of all its judges. In certain 
cases a common fund was to be provided. Not more 
than one-third of the judges appointed by each nation 
should be citizens of the nation appointing them. The 
tribunal contemplated by the speaker would be large 
enough to be divided into sections, each section holding 
a sitting in one of the nations party to the treaty. Pro- 
vision was made that nations not party to the treaty 
might submit their differences to the tribunal. (Those 
wishing to see Dr. Leverson’s plan in full will find it in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ War Clouds and How to Disperse 
Them,” published by S. and D. A. Huebsch, 320-322 
Pearl Street, New York.) 

The speaker considered that a deep debt of gratitude 
was due to the Society of Friends. The peace movement, 
he thought, had now reached the point where we might 
require our representatives in Congress to do something 
more positive than had yet been done. The mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters of America might exert ap 
influence and would be listened to with respect. The 
President of the United States should not only be re- 
quested but instructed to open up negotiations with all 
nations for a treaty of arbitration. 

Had a tribunal of this kind been in existence our name 
would not have been sullied as it now is through our in- 
justice towards China and Chile. He hoped that the rec- 
ommendation for the appointment of a committee for the 
further study of this subject would be adopted. We 
should bring our efforts to bear upon our Representatives 


and Senators to induce them to adopt this method of pre- 
venting wars for the future. 


The Congress at Rome had urged upon the parliaments 
of Europe to adopt some such plan as the speaker had 
proposed, a plan which he considered the most practica- 
ble of all which had been proposed. 

We have an educational work to do in this matter. As 
General C. H. Howard had said, our system of instruction 
puts before the children the glories of war. The young 
men are constantly being trained in the habits of war. 
The horrors of war, and not its false glories, ought to be 
brought before the minds of the children in the schools 
and colleges. 

James Woop, of Mt. Kisco, N.Y., offered three criti- 
cisms on the proposed plan of an international tribunal. 
In the first clause of the fourth section it was provided 
that each of the nations adhering should name four per- 
sons as fit to serve on the tribunal. In the next clause it 
was propos: d that the nations in controversy should se- 
lect from the entire number seven persons who should 
determine the question in dispute. This would make it 
possible for a majority of the court to be from one nation- 
ality, which was a serious objection. Nations have their 
leanings and their preferences which might have an influ- 
ence over their judgment. It is rare to find a mind so 
noble as that of Justice Harlan who in the Behring Sea 
Arbitration has voted against the points most strenuous- 
ly contended for by his own government. There is nota 
nation in Europe that would submit to the decision of the 
court, if four out of seven of its members, as is possible, 
should be chosen from one of the nations in controversy. 

Again it is proposed that the nations in controversy 
shall choose alternately till seven persons are chosen. 
This might result in packing the court, by one nation, if 
it should get the first choice. 

Again, who shall have the first choice? If that should 
be determined by lot, still the nation getting the first 
choice would get four of the arbitrators in its favor, or 
might do so. 

These objections seemed to the speaker very serious. 
It would be much better to have the number from each 
nation, from which the list of arbitrators should be select- 
ed so small that a majority could not possibly be from one 
nation. It wouldalso be better for the court not to be 
constituted at all by the nations in controversy. There 
should be a permanent court, not one selected by the par- 
ties at the time in dispute. 

B. F. Truescoop explained that it was not the inten- 
tion of the American Peace Society, in having this plan 
prepared and presented, to have it voted upon and adopt- 
ed. It was simply to bring the subject prominently 
before the Congress and to secure its further study. 

Dr. W. Evans Darsy considered this the most impor- 
tant discussion of the whole Congress. We have to 
recognize at this session the important service rendered 
to the cause by the Behring Sea Tribunal appointed 
ad hoc, as tribunals of arbitration have been hitherto 
appointed. We are deeply indebted to the American 
Peace Society for bringing this subject before us 
in a very practical way this morning. Arbitration 
applied in the very imperfect way in which it has been in 
the past has achieved very great results. He ventured to 
prophesy that this Behring Sea arbitration would take 
rank with the Alabama decision as one of the most 
important cases in the whole range of arbitration in this 
century. 
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Tribunals appointed for particular cases are imperfect. 
Such cannot be accepted as the goal of our aspirations. 
There is difficulty in the selection of arbitrators. All 
arbitrators are not Judge Harlans. Many arbitrators are 
dependent on specialists for their technical knowledge. 
Another defect is that courts appointed ad hoc have not 
the authority that a permanent tribunal would have. Their 
decisions would not be accepted as precedents. Sir Ed- 
mond Hornby in his admirable essay has stated these 
defects. My own opinion is that he makes a little too 
much of them. 


There are two ways in which a great federal Constitu- 
tion comes into existence. The British Constitution, as 
our late poet says, is ‘* broadened down from precedent 
to precedent.” Your United States Constitution was 
formed in a very different way. Your States, which had 
revolted against the arbitrary rule of the mother country, 
were able to frame a written constitution, because they 
were moved by a common sentiment and seeking a com- 
monend. Yours was a deliberately formulated constitu- 
tion. But the decisions of the courts of arbitration 
appointed for special cases are contributions to the great 
body of precedents which shall help to make up the 
international law of the future. So the defects of tem- 
porary tribunals are not perhaps as great as Sir Edmond 
Hornby thinks. 


The various schemes for an international tribunal 
which have been presented are contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. What can be done that is prac- 
tical? It has been said here that the power to do this 
thing is in our hands. Is it? But we have the power 
to initiate the movement. We may discuss methods of 
procedure ad infinitum, but what will the nations of the 
old world say to us? The proposal before us, of a per- 
manent Committee of publicists for the study of the subject 
and to promote action on the part of governments, is one 
eminently practical and likely to lead to the best results. 
The aim is to establish a permanent court by means of 
treaty stipulations between consenting nations. The 
Committee which we are asked to appoint will take steps 
to have the whole matter brought before the governments 
of the world and to induce them to establish such a tri- 
bunal which shall create its own constitution and set about 
its work in its own way. 


Sir Edmond Hornby suggests that the Peace Societies 
should collectively memorialize the crowned heads in the 
form of an address exclusively confined to them. Such 
memorial must not dictate, but persuade, on grounds that 
cannot be disputed. The Committee you are about to 
appoint may see it to be a part of its duty to memorialize 
the crowned heads. The speaker was anxious that some 
substantial results should speedily be reached. 


Hon. Rosert Treat Parne said that it gave him 
pleasure to follow with a few words the excellent address 
just listened to. We have welcomed at this Peace 
Congress, with open heart, delegates from many other 
nations, but we turn with just a little bit heartier affection 
to the old mother country of England. We have listened 
with peculiar pleasure to the acceptance which England 
by the mouth of the Secretary of the Peace Society of 
that country has given to this plan brought before you 
and given through the press to the world. Referring to 
Mr. Wood’s criticism, he said that this plan was not 
supposed to be perfect. It would be improved by many 


suggestions. The aim in presenting it had been, through 
the power possessed at this time by Chicago, to fasten 
the eyes of the world upon the importance of devising 
some scheme for the substitution, permanently, of arbitra- 
tion for war. At this very moment England and America 
have achieved another great triumph in the way of arbi- 
tration. He congratulated the Congress and the country 
on this successful arbitration, though the decision is said 
to be against America. He rejoiced that Judge Harlan 
had had the independence, having heard the case, to vote 
as he believed right, though apparently against his 
country. His welcome home would, on that account, be 
all the warmer and heartier. Could any imagination 
conceive the condition of things, if we had settled the 
controversy over a matter up in the remote northern seas 
by the ancient method? There might be persons who 
would prefer a fur seal to anything else on earth; them 
he should offend. To all others it was inconceivable that 
this country should have plunged itself not only into war, 
which settles nothing except who is the stronger, but also 
into something infinitely worse, that feeling of embittered 
hate which lasts, one might almost say, forever. Such a 
thing would have been like the conduct of mad men. This 
Congress, if it can present a scheme for a permanent 
High Court that shall keep the peace among nations, may 
give a momentum to this movement which shall entitle us 
to say that we have achieved a great success. We 
approach these questions in America with more freedom 
than they do in the old world. In the European Peace 
Congresses, they say there are some supremely important 
questions which the delegates have not dared to discuss. 
In reference to such questions as the Alsace-Lorraine 
feud between France and Germany we speak out here 
in America with perfect freedom and regard criticism 
with smiles. 

Another fact not duly appreciated. We are meeting 
here on the shores of this superb sheet of waters, the 
great lakes. How many in the audience know that before 
most of us were born these lakes were by treaty between 
England and the United States permanently dedicated to 
peace? To have ships of war on these lakes, from one 
end to the other, is contrary to this solemn treaty. That 
little treaty of a few lines has changed the whole face of 
this North American Continent. Without it there would 
have been navies, and then conflicts, with what results let 
imagination dream. In one of the perivds of excitement 
during the war this treaty came near being abolished, but 
by the providence of God it was saved, and these waters 
are dedicated to-day and we hope forever to peace. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Paine then referred to the Exposition as the 
noblest creation which had ever at any one time come 
from the hand of man. Even Bostonians admitted this, 
and Chicagoans had a right to be proud of it. Another 
thing America had achieved, which had never before been 
done, and the world might well follow the example. 
This was the creation of the Supreme Court, consisting 
of nine men, who sit at Washington in robes of peace 
and give decisions between powerful States whose popu- 
lations at once bow to the decisions. Mr. Paine then 
asked that the Executive Committee of the Congress 
might consider it the judgment of the meeting that a 
Committee of jurists and friends of peace be appointed 
who should continue the study of the subject of an Inter- 
national Tribunal, doing all that wise men could devise 
to secure the judgment of the world as to the best 
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scheme in detail and its adoption by the governments of 
all nations. 

Dr. Darsy said that, not being likely to have another 
opportunity, he felt in duty bound to express his hearty 
concurrence with Mr. Paine’s eulogy of the great American 
nation. He had seen something of the country and 
could say with all heartiness that ‘‘ the half had not been 
told.” But he should like Mr. Paine to modify his idea 
of what they dared to do on the other side of the water. 
Their great English poet had said: ‘‘ I dare to do all that 
may become a man.’’ They had men on the other side. 
But it was not always expedient to do all that they dared. 
Dr. Darby in closing paid a beautifal tribute to the late 
Rev. R. B. Howard. 

The proposition to have a Committee of publicists 
appointed on the subject of an International Tribunal was 
accepted without opposition. 

Adjourned. 


Tuurspay, August 17TH, 3 P. M. 


The Congress reassembled in the Hall of Washington 
under the Presidency of Bishop Fallows. 

Hon. Witi1aMm E. Curtis, chief of the Latin American 
Department of the Exposition, was introduced and read a 
very interesting paper on the work of the International 
American Congress which met at Washington in 1890. 

Sr. Don Nicanor Borer Peraza, of Venezuela, who 
was a member of the Pan-American Congress, followed 
Mr. Curtis with an instructive paper on the results which 
are likely to come from the Conference of Washington. 


Dr. Frep. J. Tomkins, of London, delegate from the 
Society for the Reform and Codification of International 
Law, read a paper on ‘‘The Reform of International 
Law in the Interests of Peace,” after which general dis- 
cussion was the order. 

Dr. Puitie S. Moxom, of Boston, said that some 
things in Dr. Tomkins’ paper had quite stirred him. He 
had just seen at the Fair Grounds, the first time in thirty- 
one years, the tattered colors of the regiments in which 
he had served during the war. All the memories of that 
tremendous struggle came pouring into his mind. Speak- 
ing for the soldiers of America he wished to say that any 
American telling Dr. Tomkins that the soldiers of the 
Grand Army were anxious to turn their muskets against 
England or any other nation was talking sheer nonsense. It 
is the men who know nothing about war that are ready to 
go to war. The veterans who know what war is would 
be slow to enter into a conflict with any nation. The 
really earnest and courageous people not only in America 
but in England and Continental Europe are not the people 
who want war. They have got a little beyond the beast 
stage. 

Alluding to the subject under discussion, Dr. Moxom 
sail that international law was not liked by some because 
it was supposed to have nosanctions. He asked what were 
the sanctions of law in the city of Chicago. What kept this 
vast population in order? Not the handful of police, not 
the military of which there was practically none, but the 
moral sentiment of the average man and woman. (Ap- 
plause.) The moral sentiment of the average man and 
woman all over Europe to-day would put the foot on war. 
(Applause.) The people do not want war. The diplo- 


mats and sovereigns get at loggerheads and drive the 
people into war. 


Let a court of international arbitration 
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be established, treaties framed and signed by the Chris- 
tian nations and all the great battleships afloat would 
become useless and cumbersome toys. ‘I am so much 
of an optimist as to prophesy that not one of the great 
battleships now in existence will ever be used in war.” 

We need more and more to give expression to the vast 
unuttered sentiment among the people on this subject, 
that what lies in their heart may be formulated into 
treaties. The recent event in the House of Commons, 
the vote on the 16th of June last, is the beginning of uni- 
versal peace. Let the English-speaking people unite sol- 
idly for peace and they will draw after them every other 
nation on this planet. In a few years the red flags of 
war will be furled, the red dogs of war will have forgotten 
how to bay, and the symbols of peace will occupy all 
minds. 

Lucy Cuace, of Worcester, Mass., did not believe that 
any native American would willingly lend his hand to the 
overthrow of Queen Victoria, even though he knew that 
his arm alone was wanting to bring about that end. 

Secretary Truesioop explained that Bishop Fallows 
was to have made an address on taking the chair, but had 
given way to Mr. Curtis who could not remain long at 
the meeting. 

Bisoor Fattows said that he had already made his 
speech through the eloquent lips of his good brother Dr. 
Moxom. The reference of Dr. Tomkins to the warlike 
expressions of certain persons had stirred his soul deeply. 
One of these persons had probably never shouldered a 
musket. The College President alluded to was probably 
the victim of emotional insanity. 

He had noticed in some of the sessions of the Congress 
a number of men wearing the Grand Army button. 
Some of these had asked why the movement for peace 
had not been made among the men who fought for and 
against the Union. ‘This had set him to thinking. He 
made allusion to General Grant’s tour around the world 
and to his refusal to review the English troops. General 
Grant had said cn that occasion that he had had enough 
of armies. General Sherman had also said to him, 
‘* Bishop Fallows, I hate war.” Gather together the 
soldiers of both armies and you would find them willing 
almost to a man to wear the peace badge and to do their 
utmost to cause war to cease. The commander who fired 
the first shot which opened the war against the Union was 
present in the audience that afternoon —a wonderful 
coincidence — and was pledged to the Prince of Peace. 

In answer to repeated inquiries as to the person alluded 
to, Bishop Fallows stated that it was Bishop Stevens of 
South Carolina. 

BisHor Stevens, being called out by the audience, said 
that his good brother (Fallows) had uttered the sentiment 
of his heart in far more eloquent language than he could 
do it himself. He thanked God that the war was over. 
He was now enlisted under the banner of the Commander 
of Commanders whose word was ‘‘ love one another.” 
God speed the day when there shall be no more fighting 
between men who have the image ofthe same God and 
who are redeemed by the sacrifice of the one great Cap- 
tain of our salvation. 

Atrrep H. Love said that he had never expected to 
look upon that man from Stevens’ battery who fired the 
first gun, but this is a day of coincidences. He said that 


a plow was then on the way from Moline, Ill., made from 
the swords presented by military men. 


Among the swords 
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was the one carried by General Henderson on that very 
occasion. 

Alluding to the subject under discussion, he said that 
international arbitration, illustrated anew in the recent 
Behring Sea decision, was perhaps the panacea united 
upon by all for the healing of the nations. It is the proper 
way outof difficulties. Instead of living on old precedents 
we ought to make new ones. 
from the experience of the past. We ought not to be tied 
down to mere law books and law precedents We read in 
the Constitution of the United States that Congress shall 
have power to declare war. Take away this power. Again, 
that the President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy. Amend this. The best clause in the 
constitution is the last one, giving the power to amend. 
(Applause.) Instead of a War Department let us have 
a Peace Department. (Applause.) 

Referring to the Alabama case, Mr. Love said that it 
was Lucretia Mott, the little Quakeress of Philadelphia, 
who had first written to Queen Victoria and others suggest- 
ing that that case be submitted to arbitration. Her name 
ought to be sounded in a Congress like this. In the Ala- 
bama Hall at Geneva, where the case was settled, is the 
first plow ever made from swords, swords presented at 
the Centennial at Philadelphia. 

Referring to the seal fisheries case, the speaker said 
that if we are not kind to animals, we are not likely to 
be to human beings. The seal dies hard, cries so much 
like a human being, loves its kind the most. Be kind to 
the lower creation and you will be kind to the higher. 
(Applause.) We must be very charitable toward those 
who felt it their duty in time of great trial to obey the 
call of the nation. But there is an obedience higher than 
man may claim. There is but one moral law applicable 
to the nation as to individuals, to boys as well as to girls. 


It is one thing to talk about arbitration and to have 
rules for it; quite another to have men fit to be arbitra- 
tors. We must teach arbitration in the schools and 
colleges, and a love for other nations as well as our own. 
Children must be taught to reason together and to settle 
things amicably; then they will grow up fit to be arbi- 
trators. 

Danret Hitt, Secretary of the Friends’ Peace Associa- 
tion, said that it did him good to meet people in the 
Congress from at least a dozen nationalities. A quarter 
of acentury ago we were regarded as visionary. People 
would hardly listen tous. The press did not notice our 
meetings. Not so now. Still we have an uphill work in 
educating public opinion. But many of the foremost 
thinkers and writers are now engaged in the work of en- 
lightening public opinion. Some people think that peace 
men are not patriotic. The best patriots are those who 
try to keep their country in harmony with the divine law. 
(Applause.) No nation has anything to fear from other 
nations so long as its ways please the Lord. 

The speaker said he loved his own country, but it did 
not follow that he ought to hate the country of others. 
Any country is a good country to be born in. He loved 
this cause, because it was God’s cause. 

Dr. Darsy said he had pleasure in supporting the sen- 
timents of Dr. Tomkins’ paper, being a member with him 
of the Society for the Reform and Codification of Inter- 
national Law. This society had been formed through 
the efforts of his predecessor Mr. Richard, but had been 
suggested by Dr. Miles from this side of the water. This 


We can make better law | 


| people at last. 


| courts of Arbitration. 


paper and that of Mr. Field, another member of the 
society, had given him great pleasure. Both papers had 
a lofty, devout tone. He criticised the society for having 
turned aside somewhat from its original purpose. If he 
had had the framing of the question then under discussion, 
he would have said the necessity, instead of the possibility, 
of its codification by a permanent tribunal. The object 
of such tribunal was to enable the nations to pass over 
from the brute-force condition of things to one of law and 
order. International law consists of three things, natural 
justice, usages between nations and treaty stipulations. 
Another element is now being added, the decisions of 
These decisions come to be a 
part of international law, as in the case of the Alabama 
decision. The purpose of the peace societies and con- 
gresses is to get all these principles gathered together and 
corrected where wrong. Nothing but an international 
tribunal can do this satisfactorily. Expositors of the law 
may do something, but have not the requisite authority. 

In closing Dr. Darby supported strongly Dr. Moxom’s 
statement as to the sufficiency of moral sanctions. Law, 
after all, depends for its observance not upon the soldier 
or the policeman, but upon the moral sense of the people. 
Arbitral decisions need no other sanction than the moral. 
This he illustrated by the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court which are not enforced and could not be by 
a small army of 25,000 men. The American people were 
showing how great questions may be settled without 
quarrelling like brute beasts. 

Mr. Hartman said that war is consumptive and de- 
structive and always will be. The burden comes upon the 
It is time that the nations should open 
their eyes to the common sense of things. All the vast 
war expenses should go back into the industries, and the 
soldiers too. We must get rid of the waste and terror 
and tears that come of war. One of these days this will 
come about and that will be a climax of happiness such 
as the world has never known. 


Adjourned. 
Avuaust 181TH, 10 a. m. 


The Congress was called to order at 10 a. Mm. in the 
Hall of Columbus, and Rev. Julius E. Grammer of Balti- 
more led in prayer. 

Aurrep H. Love was introduced as President of the 
morning and on taking the chair made a short address on 
the ‘* Conditions essential to Peace.” 

The Secretary read a letter from Felix Moscheles of 
London expressing his regret at not being able to attend 
the Congress and sending his cordial greetings. 

Rev. Georce Dana Boarpmany, D. D., of Philadelphia 
was then introduced and read a paper on the “Relation of 
Nationality to Internationalism ; or Mankind one Body.” 
(This we shall publish in full later.) 

Dr. Darsy asked permission to read a telegram which 
he had just received. Henry Richard’s admirers who 
were that day erecting a monument to his memory in 
South Wales sent hearty greetings to the Peace 
Congress. 

Ex-Gov. Joun W. Hoyt of Washington, D. C., was 
then introduced and made an admirable address on ‘* Mo- 
tives and Means” in the peace work. The motives to 
peace work are the waste and demoralization of war, the 
brotherhood of mankind, conservation, growth, enjoy- 
ment and well being. The means are the school, the 
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press, Peace Societies and Congresses, World Exposi- 
tions, etc. ‘‘ Instead of heroes on the walls with gaudy 
sword and plume, let us place the lovers and promoters 
of peace, the men and women that have advanced science, 
discovery and philanthropy, that the children may go 
out of the school with just ideas of what is really noble 
and great and worthy to be admired.” 


The Secretary then read a paper on “ International 
Animosities and How to Remove Them” sent by Hodgson 
Pratt of London. (This paper will be found on another 
page of the ApvocaTE.) 

Rev. H. S. Ciuss, Secretary of the Christian Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Society, of Philadelphia, then read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Prophecies of War and Peace,” which 
criticised the view often taken that the New Testament 
prophecies uphold war. 

Mary Louise Tuomas of New York said that ideas 
like that of peace have their seed time and their fruitage. 
It was her religion that God is the father of all and that all 
men are brethren. She had wondered how it looked to 
foreigners to walk our streets and notice the absence of 
armed men. In Russia which she had visited last year 
and whose people are exceptionally kind every man when 
eighteen is conscripted into the army. The young men 
are trained to war and nothing else. Men seem to be 
born to the saddle and to be a part of their horses. She 
referred to the well known position of Count Tolstoi, to 
his courage and influence in Russia, and to his wish to visit 
America and to see our institutions, to see our people and 
how they live. King Leopold had told her that it is the 
common people in America who are framing and forming 
What had taken her to Russia was to 


the country. 
accompany the gift of the American people to starving 
Russia, an act of brotherhood, showing that our people 
hold the Russians to be their brethren. 

Mr. Tuomas Wricur of Birmingham, England, said 
that he had been a friend of peace for forty years. 
He could not yet see sufficient advance in peace senti- 


ment. Many who ought to help us do not. Many of the 
cultured and refined stand aloof. He referred to France’s 
demands on Siam, and to the manner in which England had 
treated Burmah. He was thankful that his heart was in 
sympathy with John Bright and Richard Cobden. It was 
a pleasure to come four thousand miles to attend a peace 
Congress in this wonderful country. There is still much 
to do. There is a great contest between labor and 
capital. The toiling millions must be elevated. He was 
almost discouraged about the future when he looked at 
France and Russia and Germany. There is so much 
indifference to the cause. Men must have more sympathy 
one with another. 


Adjourned. 
Fripay, Auaust 18TH, 3 P. M. 


A special meeting of the delegates of the Peace Socie- 
ties was held in Hall 7, under the presidency of James 
Wood, of Mt. Kisco, New York. 

It was voted that the next Peace Congress be held in 
Europe and the following were appointed a committee to 
select the time and place: Dr. W. E. Darby, Alfred H. 
Love, Hodgson Pratt, the Baroness Von Suttner, Fred- 
rik Bajer, Frédéric Passy, Elie Ducommun, E. T. 
Moneta and Benjamin F. Trueblood. 

Dr. Truesoop then presented the project of the Berne 
Peace Bureau touching the matter of representation in the 


Congresses. After a thorough and candid discussion of 
the subject a resolution was passed deferring the matter 
for one year and asking the Bureau at Berne to consult 
the peace societies in the mean time as to their opinion 
on the subject. 

A report was then made on the progress of the univer- 
sal peace petition provided for at the Berne Congress in 
1892. 

Mapam Nico Beck Meyer reported for Denmark where 
the petition had been undertaken and presented to the 
King signed by one-tenth of the entire population of the 
nation. 

Dr. Darsy reported that in England the petition had 
been limited to the one matter of a permanent treaty of 
arbitration with the United States, and that when Mr. 
Cremer made his motion for such a treaty on the 16th of 
June last it was backed by petitions representing about 
two millions of the people. 


Dr. Mve ver said that in Sweden the work had been 
commenced and many petitions sent out, but the time for 
collecting them had not come. 


Mrs. Locxwoop reported that the work of making the 
petition had been organized in Switzerland in every can- 
ton, but that she could not give the exact number of 
names taken. 

Aurrep H. Love said that we must not only claim the 
right to petition but that we must go further and demand 
as a right. 

Mrs. Deyo said that we ought to have an appropriation 
from Congress to carry on this work. 

Mr. Mituer, of Vera Cruz, Indiana, advocated the 
creation of a peace department to be one of the depart- 
ments of the government. 


Mr. J. R. Price, of Chicago, thought that it was a 
waste of time in this country to get people to sign such a 
petition. There were not fifty people in Chicago who 
would refuse to sign. He had gone to five hundred peo- 
ple and not one had refused. If Congress could only 
understand that the people are of the same mind on the 
subject, we should have no difficulty. 

No action was taken on the subject of the universal 
petition, as the matter was already being pushed in the 
different countries as rapidly as possible. 

The subject of peace propaganda in the schools, in the 
press, etc., was then taken up. The report of the 
Berne Peace Bureau, to which the subject was referred 
last year, was given. The Bureau, being unable itself to 
do much on account of want of means, recommended 
that the peace societies do what they could in their several 
fields. 

Interesting remarks were made on the subject by A. H. 
Love, Mrs. Lockwood, Mr. Fitzgerald, Dr. Amos Perry 
and Daniel Hill. The right instruction of children in the 
principles of kindness and peace was chiefly dwelt upon. 

A brief paper, sent by Madame Gries Traut, of France, 
giving reasons for the conversion of destructive armies 
into productive ones, was then submitted, and the com- 
mittee instructed to incorporate it, in whole or in part, in 
the Report of the Congress. 

Papers from Mr. W. H. Blymer and from Mr. Landis 
of Italy were referred to the Committee for such action as 
might seem best. 


Adjourned. 
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Saturpay, AuGust 10 a. m. 


The Congress reassembled in the Hall of Columbus, 
under the Presidency of Hon. Robert Treat Paine. This 
was the last business session of the Congress. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. H. S. 
Clubb of Philadelphia. 

Atrrep H. Love made a statement in regard to the 
Peace Exhibit at the Exposition, giving the chief things 
on exhibition. 

Mrs. Locxwoop called attention to the Branch Peace 
Bureau in connection with the Exhibit. 

The subject of the morning was industrial arbitration, 
discussed for the first time in a World’s Peace Congress. 

The first paper was on ‘Industrial Arbitration in 
Massachusetts,” written by Charles H. Walcott, Chair- 
man of the Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration, 
and was read by the Secretary. 

Proressor Warts Fotwe t, of the University 
of Minnesota, was then introduced and read a paper on 
Courts of Conciliation.” 

‘*Commercial Arbitration by Boards of Trade,” was 
the title of the next and last paper, written and read by 
Mr. H. H. Aldrich of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

A paper on Customs-Tariffs and the Single Tax in 
relation to peace, sent by Mr. S. M. Burroughs, of Eng- 
land, was presented by title and the statement made that 
it would appear, in whole or in part, in the Report of the 
Congress. 

Miss Catuerine H. Spence, of Australia, ALFrep H. 
Love, Dr. Darsy, Mr. Héckert, of Sweden, Dr. MuELLER 
and Mr. Atrrep Cringe then discussed in an interesting 
way the subject before the meeting. 

The Secretary then read the series of resolutions 
which had been prepared by the Business Committee. 
They were accepted by acclamation as they were read. 
These resolutions were given in the September Apvocare. 

Resolutions of thanks to Hon. C. C. Bonney and to the 
press of Chicago for kindnesses rendered were also passed, 
and to the Chairman of the Committee on Program for his 
services in arranging for the Congress. 

A Committee consisting of Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
Alfred H. Love and Benjamin F. Trueblood was ap- 
pointed to select and announce the Committee of Jurists 
and Publicists who should have in charge the further 
consideration of the subject of an International Tribunal, 
as proposed by Messrs. Butler, Brainerd and Eaton. 

A Committee consisting of Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Philip S. Moxom, Mrs. H. J. 
Bailey, Alfred H. Love, Dr. A. A. Miner, Mr. B. 
Schlesinger, Dr. George Dana Boardman, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood was appointed to have an interview with the 
authorities at Washington to urge speedy action in 
reference to a permanent treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and England. 

The chairman, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, on closing 
the Congress, made an admirable address which will 
appear in full in the next ApvocaTe. 


Sunpay, Aucust 20rn, 10.30 a. 


The closing meeting of the Congress was the religious 
service held in the Hall of Washington at 10.30 on Sab- 


bath morning. The service was in charge of Dr. Board- 
man of Philadelphia. After song, Scripture reading and 
prayer, and a few appropriate remarks by Dr. Boardman, 
Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Boston preached the sermon 
given in full in this number of the Apvocate. He was 
followed by Rey. Julius E. Grammer, D.D., of Baltimore, 
in an admirable discourse on the religious principles of 
the peace movement. After prayer by Rev. J. M. 
Baugh of Iowa, the benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Boardman. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES FOR 1894. 


We will send the Amerrcan ApvocaTe or Peace and 
any one of the following papers for one year at the price 


annexed : 

Price, With Advocate. 
The Independent $3.00 $3.50 
Our Day . ‘ 2.50 2.60 
The Outlook (Christian Union) 3.00 3.50 
Social Economist . 2.00 2.50 
Christian Statesman ‘ 2.00 2.00 


The Edition of the Report of the Chicago Peace 
Congress which we are about to publish will be lim- 
ited. It would be well, therefore, for those who wish 


a copy of the Report to send in their order at once. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 

The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry 8. Clubb, Secre tary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, Il., 
Allen J. Fliteraft, Secretary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P 
Gifford, Secretary 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 


FounpeED 1834. 


1. Contains general articles by able men and women on 
all phases of the peace question. 


2. Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 
this country and in Europe, and of the annual 
meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 
ligious bodies and other organizations. 


8. Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 


gress and other parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 


other international relations as specially concern 
the peace reform. 


4. A feature of special interest is its department 
‘¢ Among the Papers,” which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 
the general press. 


5. In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 


Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 
portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 
concord among the nations and different classes of society 
can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 
American ApvocaTE OF Peace to make it the very best 
paper of this kind in the field. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the paper and of the cause of peace. 


Published by Taz American Peace Society, 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Artic.te I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
omoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 


the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. “All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 


Four pages, Monthly, For Children. 
Single copies per annum, 15 cents. Five copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
In lots of fifty to Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 
PuBLisHED By 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Provident Life & Trust Co,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends. 

It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim. 

It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 
attract business. 

It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. 

It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 

Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 

Business in force over $90,000,000. 

Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
future safe and successful management, is 
the greatest. 

For information as to Rates, probable cost, etc., address, 


C. D. HAMMER, R. P. Girrorp, 


Gen’) Agt., Special Agt., 
119 Devonshire Street, 26 Westminster Street, 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. 


Completion of Pierce’s Life of Sumner. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. 


Volumes III (1845-1860), and IV (1860-1874). By 
Epwarp L. Pierce. 8vo. Cloth. Uniform with Volumes 
Iand II. With two portraits, $6.00. Half Calf, $10.00. 

Mr. Pierce, as is well known, was designated in Mr. Sumner’s 
will as one of his literary executors, and so in 1877 he began that 
work which he has now completed. An extremely conscientious 
writer and an ardent admirer of Mr. Sumner, he spared no pains 
in preparing the book, and read nearly all the forty thousand 
letters which Mr. Sumner left in his library—the sum total of 
nearly all that statesman’s correspondence. 

“Mr. Pierce modestly entitles his work a ‘Memoir.’ It is far, 
far more. It is, in the best sense of the word, a life history, and 
intermingled with it is very much of American history never 
before written and of the greatest value to the historical student. 
The work is, in effect, the political history of one of the most 
important eras in our country.’”’—Boston Advertiser. 

Complete sets of the Memorr anp Letters or CHARLES 
Sumner. 4 vols. Cloth, in box, $12.00. Half Calf, $20.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, Boston. 
J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 


rlistic qarinfers, 


45 PEARL STREET corner FRANKLIN 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 


approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
pe is uns 


“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The of Martha Von By Bertua VON 
Suttner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Lonpon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a preat success on the Continent 
under the name of “ Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the attention of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a none | for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 


« This remarkable work is producing a grea effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. It has already had a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débacle.’ . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, 80 much 80 as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
. «+ It is as vivid in its realism as Verestschagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding phrases.” 

—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by the American Peace Society. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. $1.50. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Forure. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 
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